ada te titles of. brigand ard assassin ; but the 
‘Bftench, on whom he had exercised the 
me striking acts of revenge, were his 
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iscellanics. 
THE FAREWELL. 
[ Anonymous. } 
Now begone, my little book ! 
Lovely eyes on thee will look, 
Like the sunlight on the stream, 
Making all thy beauties beain. 
Lips, the crimson tint of love, 
Will along thy pages rove, 
As the evening breczes’ sighs, 
Waking up the rose’s dyes ; 
As the touch of fairy feet, 
Making al! the swect more sweet. 


Come, thou grave and gray-haired cage, 
Tarn not frow my little page. 
In the little sea-shore shell 
Loveth not the pearl to dwell ? 
What apon the mionarch’s brow 
* Doth like living sun-rays glow, 
Put the little diamond stonc ? 
. What, when Night is on her throne, 
Shovteth living tight afar, 
fat the tintic azure star? 
Come, thou lover, on whose eyes 
Dreams of absent beauty rise, 
Im my fittle page thou’it fiud 
Balmy medicine for the mind, 
Tales of Truth and Constancy, 
Tried by land and tried by sea ; - 
Tried by sorrow, tried by time ; 
Love still living in its prime ; 
O’er the clouds of buman ill 
Soaring angel-pinioncd still. 
Come, thou maiden, sweet and young,, 
Likea lyre with silver strung, 
Like the breathing violet, 
Still with morning’s kisses wet ; 
Like a sweet bird in’its nest, 
Stranger to the world’s unrest, 
Ere vpon the breeze it flings 
The rich painting of its wings · 
‘Thou shalt find a wond’rons spell 
In my little oacle— 
Solemn story, high-toned song, 
Of the ages buried long : 
Tales of softness, thoughts sublime, 
Golden fruits that mock at time ; 
Blooms that, borrowed from the skies, 
Tell on earth of paradise. 
Now to all a fond farewell ! 
WiNtry blasts around me swell ; 
On the hill and on the plain 
Hangs tie cloud and falls the rain. 
Yet thou’lt beam, my litte book, 
By the Christ:was fireside nook ; 
‘Vet thou’lt sprend thy silken wings 
Ry the Ganges’ glittering springs ; 
By the wave where stuumer smiles 
Ever en the Spicy Isles 5 
Then across the Atlantic ‘vain, 
By the mighty Indian plain ; 
By the moants of gold and s:ccl 
Sparkling through thy groves, Dxazil ; 
By the northern waters wide, 
By the Hudson’s rushing tide ; 
By Ontario’s mighty lake, 
fly the forests deep that shake 
Wer the central mouptain-spine, 
\Tkence, to bathe the burning i.inr, 
Whence, to cheer the frozen pole, 
‘i wice aYtudsed tarzents roll : 
ii thy rapid flight is done, 
Circling with the circling sun ; 
‘Till aguin the ripened year 
Send thy beafty round the sphere, 
J.ed by love and friendship’s chart, - 
Thine the voyage of the heart, 
Now is wound my gentle spell ; 
Now toall a fund farewell ! 











{From the London New Monthly Magazine. } 
THE ROBBER SPATOLINO. 
"The history of Spatolino exhibits rather 


he character of & man bred where men are 


a state of nature, than of one born in the 


idst of an old European State. This ex- 
Jinary character, furiously irritated a- 
rench, who had invaded Italy, 
rately bent himself upon revenge,and 
fected his attacks unceasingly upon their 


lalions. Le might perhaps have become 
agent General,had he entcred tie military 


posion: had he received a competent 


eimaion, he might have been a virtuous 
wiwhinent citizen. 


dlaquences flowed from the sume source. 
Anenthusiastic feeling placed the blade in 
his hand against the invaders of the Roman 


Sutes, and a superior sagacity aided his 


tible energies. He died stigmatised with 


hia accasers, 4nd executioners. In 


is acts the man of courage could be 
inguished, finding resources, in what- 
dangers, in his own genius. He never 

A traitor himself, although ofien be- 
rayed by his most intimate friends. is 
indictive exploits were prompt and terri- 
e. y dreaded him. 
s life presents traits truly romantic ; 
metimes they may appear exaggerated ; 
hat this histury is from an authentic sourec, 


. The French great 


md from his voluntary confession. 


J 
a 


¢ 


| hig 


™ ® Stephen Spatolino was born at Frose- 
| hove, in the year 1775; his parents were 
aaants, and ‘had been extremely. perse- 

ted by the owners of the laud they occu- 
moistening with their tears the black 
ion which they subsisted. Stephen 
by nature a violent and ferocious 

r; young as he was, be manifested a 

“we of deep sorrow on beholdiag the de 
ile state of his parents, brought on by 
varice and inhumanity of the proprie- 


Sof their farm. 


It occurred that the 
haliord had sent to exact money from his 
by means of the police, and this act 

being consummating, the son 
Sparling, irritable at the oppression of his 
wal, sprang into the middle of the exe- 
of the landlord’s will with a 
his hand, and exercised his ven- 
onthem; although only fifteen years ' 
gaat No one resist 
a eersous were killed on the spot, and 
undlord’s son severely wounded. A 
: colleeted, the armed force of the 
i) Tepaired to the epot, and Spatolino 
~etested, but on account of his youth 
"¥aot condemued to death ; ke was sen- 
by the Criminal Tribunal to the Gal- 
, years, and a few days after 
*condemnation was sent to Civita Vece 
to suffer the penalty. Very little time 
psed when he received an injury 
A acamrade who was chained to bim: 
80 man 
and kicks as to leave him half dead; 
not the guards come to his agsist- 
* Would certainly have killed him. His 
at that age was the sirength of a 
“6 Manin the prime of life, Spatoliso 


Patents 
of violence 


him successfully 


or fifteen 


having arms, he inflicted 





His first crime was 
uxiof vengeance, and all his following 


? 
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was severely junished, and, not being dble 
to avenge himself, became outrageous, for 
which reason he was sent to the Dock of 
Porto D’Anzo. Finding this to be a worse 
situation than the former, he was exceed- 
ingly enraged, but at last endeavored, by 
agsuming an air of superiority, to make 
himself feared, and even esteemed by his 
companions. In a short time the guards 
and overseers began to respect him: anc 
although the 


overlook the werk performed by the con- 
victs. His presence was Sufficient to puta 
stop to any contention amergst them: 


his courage aud assiduity in effecting what- 


insured him the protection of the President 
of the Legion of Convicts fur the Porto 
D’Anzo; who ngtuuly exempted him from 


Serjeant of the Galley Slaves. He was 
empowered to overlook their work, to cb- 
serve who were the most active, and to 
punish theidie. ‘There was in Porto D'An- 
zo a young Egyptian woman, whom a sea- 
man, having been to Egypt with the expe- 
chien commanded by Napoleon, had se- 
duced from that country. The seaman 
forming av acquaintance with her became 
enamoured of her, and the poor deluded 
creature not knowing how to effect her 
flight ſrom Egypt, on account of her pa- 
rents, was persuaded to take all they bad 
and afterwards murder them; which piece 
of barbarity being effected in the night, 
they escaped together. A short time after 
the seaman had been ia Civita Veechia, be- 
ing a married man, he abandoned this uu- 
happy woman, leaving her a prey to the 
greatest misery, and forgetting what she 
had sacrificed for his love. ‘The Governor, 
pitying her, caused her to be instructed in 
the tenets of the Catholic religion, and bap- 
tized under the name of Mary ; but having 
concluded this pious act, he never thought 
of affording her a pension for Ler mainte- 
nance, conceiving that making her a Cath- 
olic was sufficient. Not finding any thing 
‘to do in Civita Vecchia, she determined on 
proceeding to Porto D’Anzo, and endeav- 
ouring to earn a living, itheing at the time 
of reconstructing the Port, a period when 
employment was not a matter of difficulty 
to obtain. Mary, who was a good cook in 
her own country, began to try her success 
by preparing a few dishes and selling them 
to the galley slaves who worked in the Port 
—she also began to make pilaffe, after the 
Turkish manuer, by which means, in a 
short time, she gained the good will of all 
the slaves, more particularly of Spatolino, 
who became quite famitiar, and daily went 
to eat with her; in return for which, Mary 
never would receive payment, und was in- 
duced, by his frieudchip, to confide to him 
her history. Spatolino was rejoiced to find 
oe possessed so firm a spirit, and immedi- 
ately made her proposals of marriage, 
which were accepted without & moment’e 
hesitation. They asked permission to 
marry of the President of the Dock-yard, 
who, considering that Spatolino did his du- 
ty, granted it; and the time for his trans- 
portation being expired, (in the year 1810, 
a remarkable era in Rome, for the whole 
of the State, and fur the abduction of the 
Pope decreed by Napoleon,) he left the gal- 
lies, to the regret of the President and all 
the keepers. Spatoloni, the second day of 
his emancipation, while walking about the 
country in the neighborhood of Porto D’- 
Anzo, observed posted upon the highway, 
the Bulls of Excommunication issued by 
Pius VII. against the Emperor Napoleon, 
and all who had occupied the States of the 
Church, accepted employment under, or 
associated with the French. Reflecting on 
this, he felt convinced that the French, as 
usurpers and excommunicated beings, 
might be.staughtered without scruple, and 
therefore determined on avenging the 
wrougs of his sovereign. He now proeeed- 
ed to Rome with his wife, there to consider 
what ulterior measures he should adopt. 

The morning of the 6th of July arrived, 
a day of great confusion: the French hav- 
ing caused the walls of the Papal Palace to 
be scaled by a party of gens-d’armes,under 
the orders of General Raded ; who, hav- 
ing reached the chamber of the Pope, with- 
out any respect fur his person, hurried him 
away. The ignorant people of Rome saw 
this with indignation, and believed that al! 
the French were excommunicated, because 
they considered the Pope as a mere man, 
instead of a God upon earth; to doubt 
which, was, in their eyes, a sacrilege. 

it was rumoured abroad that the Pope 
was clad in his pontificial robes, that he de- 
parted bearing the crucifix in one hand,and 
the breviary in the other. Horror took 
possession of Rome, but the heart of Spa- 
toiino burned with revenge.. He assembled 
a few associates, among whom were two 
of his cousins, and communicated to them 
his views, which were, to proceed with a 
resolution of killing every Frenchman they 
might meet, as the cause of the ruin of 
Rome and the Papal States. The compun- 
ions of Spatolinoapproved of his plan, and 
hearing of the persecution of the Sacred 
College, they procared such arms as they 
required, and departing from Rome, posted 
themselves among the hills, where they 
hoped to be secure, and still in a convenient 
position for prosecuting their design. 

The reader may wish to know something 
of the person of Spatolinc. He was of low 
stature, long visage, fair skin, but his face 
of an olive pale hue ; hiseyesof a light blue, 
and full of animation; his aspect fierce ; 
. | hair light ; long whiskers; lips pale ; broad 
back; swift of foot, and: particulatly ani- 
mated in his action. He wore a jerkin 
lined with red, a dark yellow waistcoat, 
blue breeches, a breast-pouch with fifty 
cartridges, four pistols, and a smail hanger 
by his side. In his breeches-pocket he 
| kept a small stiletto. He also bore a long 
gun. On his head he wore continually a 
net, and upon that hishat. His wife fol- 
lowed him in all his excursions, and he 
greatly esteemed and loved her. He re- 
mained some time in the mountains near 





store of whatever was necessary for their 
new avocation. He then resolved upon 
proceeding to Sonnino, the common reglez- 
vous of the greater part of the banditti in 
‘the Papa! States. In Sonning 











ever was reqhired of him, as also his youth, | 


labor, but named him Barherotto, that is, | 
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some followers, who, going decply ings his ; once reathed that city unknown, and re- ; bound down like a sack 6f corn, avd, tak- 
b 


notions, did not scruple to join him. rey 
swore to entertain an eternal friendship for 
each other, implacable hatred against the 
French, and laid itdewn asa duty to rob 
and kill them. Spatolino, before commen- 
cing his career as brigand, repaired to the 
Curate of Sonnino, and requested absolu- 
tion for all the crimes he had or might com- 
mit : the Curate, surprised at this request, 


youngest in the prison, the observed to him that absolution was only 
superintegaent gave him an authority to | given after sins were committed. r 
| ino very soon quieted the scruples of the 
‘Curate by making him a present of very 
| handeome wateh; upon which, he imme- 
Sparolino, if he found then: refractory, im- diately raised his hands and gave him the 
mediately chastised them. h.s manners, i desired absolution. Sonnino may be eom- 
j pared to Pontus, where Ovid wasin exile, 


Spato- 


aad which is thus described W that cele- 
brated author:—“* The men I meet with 
are nat even worthy of the name ; they are 
more perce thau wolves; haye now laws, 
as with them armed force constitutes jus- 
tive, aud injury rights. The live by rapine, 
but seek it not without peci!, and sword in 
hand. Every other way of purteying for 
their necessities they view cs base and 18° 
nominious. It is enough for them to ¢ 
seen to be hated and dreaded. The sound 

of their voice is ferociors; their pliysiog- 

nomy horrible, and their complexion cada- 

verous.” Just such are the inhabitants of 
Sonuino and its vicinity at present, and a- 

mong such Spatolino came to complete his 

band, which, when formed in Rome, con- 

sisted of seven only. Before proceeding 

on his expedition, and to attach his wife 

more closely to his person, by proving his 
strong affection, he left’ his band and pro- 
ceeded to Civita Vecchia, and seeking the 
sailor who seduced her, he expressed a 
wishto speak wins him a littl distance 
from the town. ‘The sailor, conceiving it 
might be something to his advantage, fol- 

lowed immediately. Spatolino conducted 
him a little beyond the gate of Civita Vec- 
chia, ,and giving him twe thrusts of his 
stiletto in his heart, cut off his ears and 
nose, to carry them as a present to his 
wife, and then departed immediately for 
Sonnino. On his arrival, he proceded to 
seek Mary and his band. After the usual 
sAlutations, he took out of his pocket the 
small bundic containing the nose and ears 
of the enilor aud, preseming them to hia 
wife, said, “from this you may judge my 

affection. J was desirous of avenging 
your wrongs, and have done so by killing 
your sedycer. Here are the pledges of it 
which you should keep, in order to remind 
you of the betrayer, and as u guard against 
future temptation. You cannot mistrust 
me, ‘when I promise everto afford you 
proofs of true attachmeut, and I hope you 

will be faithful to me!” After this, they 

embraced affectionately, and swore to each 

other eternal fidelity. Nor is it possible for 
any man to have kept his word more scru- 

pulously towards his wife, as will be seen 

iw the continuation of this narrative. The | 
following day Spatolino departed at the 

head of his band, which was composed of 
eighteen persone, himself and wife includ- 

ed, and proceeded to the vicinity of Port- 

atta, near the main road leading from Rome 

to Naples, which at that time was much 

frequented by, the French of every rank 

and condition, who proceeded under orders 

between these two places. Towards night, 

Spatolino placed himself and comrades in 

ambush on the bigh road, intending to take 

advantage of a military body of which he 

iad information. Efe long a sound of 
horses was heard ; they were immediately 

on the alert, and succeeded in arresting a 

French escort of seven soldiers on foot,and 

the same number on horseback, conducting 

the baggage-wagon of a French colonel of 
the line. It contained all his effects and 

money to alarge amount. Upon the first 

fire of Spatolino’s band, five of the suldiers 

were killed and three desperately wound- 

ed; he then threw hisnself amongst the 

others, who were placed on the defence, 

and who had expended their fire without 

hurting a single individual of the band. 

Spatolino, with his pistols, killed two, and 

a few moments saw him and his band mas- 

ters‘of the field. Spatolino ordered his 

men to strip the dead, and placing every 

thing in the wagon, after digging a pit for 

the bodies, they retired to a cave ina wood 

near the road, where the hooty was equally 

divided. Me took himself two of the best 

horses, and armed and ¢-juipped his band 

in a superior manner. ile also presented 

to his wife a part of the spoil, she haying 

been armed in the aciion, performing the 

duty of a sentinel on the highway in ad- 

vance about half a_ mile off, to give notice, 

in case of an overwhelming force appeur- 

ing. Spatolino, having made a fair division 

of the spoil to rnise the courage of his com- 

panions, sent all his own money to his 

parents, informing them at the same tine, 
that for the future they should be released 

from misery, as he would ever bear in mind 

the beings who gave him birth. 

This affair was soon known at Rome, 
with the iutelligence that the baggage- 
wagon and effecte of the colonel were cap- 
tured. The Police sent a detachment to 
the place of the occurrence; and the bodies 
of the slain were examined, as to their 
having been killed by gunshots or poniards. 
it was not then possible to criminate Spa- 
tolino, he having but just commenced his 
warfare, and having never divulged his 
name ; nevertheless it became known in a 
few days that he was at the head of a con- 
siderable band, which much surprised the 
Government, believing him to be in their 
grasp too easily to venture so daringly. 
Spatolino had information of all this, and 
set out resolving to retire more into the 
heart of the Papal deminions, in which 
there sre desert plains and mountains, 
which afford secure shelter. He sent his 
cousins, disguised, to Rome, to ascertain 
how they shoal! proceed ; and in the mean 
time, went himeelf by night on the high 
road, killing all the French that came in 
his way, and making no distinction, wheth- 
er couriers, soldiers, or officers. Accord- 
ing to his confession, as well as that of his 
men, the prosperous result of their first at- 


taeks rendered them far more daring. 
Rome, and, with his associates, laid ina) 


Spatolino was in the frequent habit of 
changing his apparel and horses, causing 
his associates to do the same. From this 





‘Rome conceived the band to be ver J 
he found! merous. Traversing the Roman plains, he | man dead drunk, place him on hor 


stratagem, the French Government in 
nu- 


turned again to the roads of Naples, but 
not Withont committing a murder on his 
way. He was then satified, and remained 
auigt for a short time. 
carriages on the road were obliged to wait 
until seven or eight could set off together, 
like avearavan, escorted by dragoons or 
husgars. The cousins of Spatolino eontin- 
ued in Rome, affurding him information of 
all that occurred. One day he was appris- 
ed of tere being a number of carriages 
| with Feench officers, political deputies, es- 
corted by twenty-six chésseurs, about to 
proceed to Milan. Spatolino, knowing that 
three of his friends were brigands in the 
kingdom of Naples, men of great courage 
and enterprise, sent to them, apprising 
them of x blow he projected, ecquaiating 
them of wie ramber they would have to at- 
tack, ay! wecng them, with their com- 
rades, to juin hiin. 
mounting in all. to twenty-six, repaired im- 
mediately to Spatolino, who, on their arri- 
val, went to examine the spot most advan- 
tageous for attacking the caravan. When 
he had digested his plan, he ordered that 
each man should have two muskets, two 
pistols, anda knife. He caused some mus- 
iets to be carried on mules, in case of their 
requising more ; and sent some of his men 
to asmall village to take ten howitzers of 
brass, which used to be fired off in celebra- 
tion of the patronising saint, as is the cus- 
tum in those countries. Jie Lad the whole 
conveyed to the place appoiuted, and then 
acquainted his cousin at Kome, of every 
thing being in readiness, requesting Lim to 
give him notice a few hours previous to the 
departure of the escort. ‘The spot fixed on 





Rome, forming a cavity intersected with 
ditches at small distances from each other, 
so that he and his people could be conceal- 
ed, and fire froma covert. Having receiv- 
ed infurmation that the escort was on the 
road, he divided his men into three divi- 
sions, placed hi:nself in the middle with six 
of his bravest adherents, one division on 
an eminence, and another at. some little 
distance as a reserve ; near the latter he 
posted tho ten howitzess charged with 
powder, aud placed his wife as commander, 
that when she heard him and his meu com- 
mence their fring, ske should let them off, 
by this means intimidating the passengers 
aud soldiers, by causing them to suppose 
they had field-pieces. He commanded his 
comrades not to fire until he gave the sig- 
nal, but when onee begun, to continue firing 
upon the escort and carriages without 
mercy. Notwithstanding the inferiority of 
his party, Spatolino, without considering 
the danger, waited with impatience to 
satiate his vengeance on the oppressors of 
his country. Fortunately for him, he was 
the drend of the people in and about Rome, 
who believed his band to be, if possible, nu- 
merous withoutend. Towurds day-break 
an €scort appeared, consisting of seven 
horse ehasseurs ; these being the advance 
guard, Spatolino suffered them to pass; 
and before the approach of the carriages, 
they had zone on several miles. The car- 
ringes, which were twelve in number, con- 
tained in each six persons, two servants, 
and two drivers; in all eighteen attendants, 
and twenty-six dragoons or chasseurs on 
horeeback. Every thing occurred as Spa- 
tolino wished,and when the carriages were 
in the middle of the path, he caused a dou- 
ble digeharge, reckoning the howitzers, 
which appeared to be cannon. Filteen 
persons were killed, and many wounded 
atonce. The passengers imagined them- 
selves attacked by a hundred persons, and 
were so overpowered by surprise, as to be 
utterly unable to defend themsclves. ‘The 
band threw away their arms as they dis- 
chorged them ; and being encouraged by 
Spatoliuo during the action, to revenge 
their wrongs by the blood of the Frenck, 
they fell on their few remaivings victims 
sword in hand, without showing any mercy 
even to females, of whom there were two, 
who falling on their knees begged for life, 
which was most barbarously refused, Spa- 
tolino telling them that it was their lives 
he wanted and not their effects, and that 
his vengeance would never be satiated 
while a Frenchman existed. After strip- 
ping the dead, which he left unburied, and 
sending the spuil to the place of rendez- 
rots, he himeelf, with his two cousins and 
three Neapolitans, placed themselves in 
their former positions,hoping the vanguard 
would return. Even this second anticipa- 
tioy tufned cut according to their desires ; 
the guard, after waiting some time without 
the carriages following, turned back, and, 
when within sight of Spatolino and his 
companions, were immediately fired upon ; 
six were killed, but the seventh, although 
wounded, having a- good horse, escaped. 
Satiafied with this enterprise, Spatolino or- 
dered those horses which were useless to 
be killed, and the carriages burnt. His 
band wished to share the booty, and de- 
manded an immediate investigation of it ; 
but Spatolino, who calculated the time the 
account might reach Rome, and feared to 
be surprised by a superior force, ordered 
the horses to he laden, and departed imme- 
diately, making forced marches. He close 
the most unfrequented roads, in an oppo- 
site direction to that on which he would be 
pursued. Being at last in a place of safety, 
ꝝ2 halted and found the spoils very valua- 
ble, having been the property of the prin- 
cipal empleyes of the government. 

_He scrupulously divided the spoil with 
bis companions, and they reposed a few 
days, making themselves merry, and be- 
lieving they had done a most virtuous ac- 
tion, in sending from the world so many 
persecutors of their country. 

One of Spatolino’s cousins,named Panza. 


acquaintance with him, conducted him to 
a coffee-house, and even paid fer his enter- 





The proprietors of | 


These brigands, a-, 


hy Spatolino was twenty-two miles from. 


livg him to the eamp, allow him to sleep 
juntil sober. When awnke, with the assist- 
j ance of his fellow handits, he stripped him, 
cut off bis extremities, and burat bin alive. 
He slept frequently at the house of a com- 
rade, named Menghini di Sorrito, who pro- 
fexsed great friendship amd eterna! auch. 
ment tohim. Oft times did Menghini.ap- 
prise Panza-Neza of the movementsof 
French troops against their brigands 3 Aad, 
at the period of the earlier ttansactions,the 
amity of his associate was of grent avail. 
Panza rewarded hin liberally } still Men- 
ghini was not satisfied, and extorted trom 
him a promise of a large sum of money, 
The name of Panza-Neza: was notorious 
from the atrocities he perpetrated ; ari the 
Governor found himself obliged to offer a 
large reward to any one who Would bring 
him, dead or alive. Menghini not receiv- 
ing the promized money, and -fusjing . the 
suin offered by the Government to be very 
considerable, 
Panza-Neza. He could not specify the 
exact time ; but the Governor sent a force 
in disguise to Sorrito, the village where 
Menghini resided, The following night 
Panza repaired to his comrade, anid ac- 
quainting him of his having killed, that 
morning, two Frenchmen, Menglini sp- 
peared much pleased, und proposed going 
to buy liquor to drink the Pope’s health, to 
which Panza acceded. After two hours 
absence, he returned with liquor, and they 
commenced drinking. 

Jn a short time Panza became intoxicat- 
ed, and fell asleep,when Menghini let in the 
guard, who bound and dragged him down 
stairs. Knowing the cruelties he had com- 
mitted, they beat him with the butt-end of 
their muskets ; and, after much bad usage, 
cut off his Lead, which was seat to the local 
authorities, to obtain payment of the prom- 
ised reward. “As soon as Spatolino heard 
of the death of his cousin, he surmised that 
his associate hud betrayed him. To ascer- 
tain this, he repaired alone to seck Men- 
ghini, and inquire into the particulars ; 
conceiving that, without treachery, the 
guard could not have easily surprised a sin- 
gle individual, not known to them person- 
ally. When Spxtolino reached the dwel- 
ling of Menghiui, be found only the father 
of the traitor, who appeared so truly to la- 
ment their friend, that Spatolino believed 
all his assertions, and determined on re- 
maining with him that night. The old 
man was pleased with this proposal, hop- 
ing to treat him in the same manner as 
Panza, and obtain a larger sun for his cap 
ture, as the leaderof the infumous bani. 
At the same time, he thought it would en- 
sure the safety ofhis son, should he be dis- 
covered as the betrayer of Panza. _Men- 
-ghini himself would not sleep at his own 
house, fearing Spatolino might come to a 
knowledge of the affair, bat remained at a 
cottsge pot far distent, The old man,. 
pretending to require something for sup- 
per, left Spatolino, saying he would soon 
return. Repairing immediately to his son, 
he acquainted him whom he had at home; 
how he had deccived him respecting the 
death of bis cousin; aid it being the cus- 
tom of Spatolino and Panza, whenever they 
entered any house, to change their dress 
and take oftheir arms, that he had conceal- 
ed Spatolino’s, so - that he was in their 
power. Although Menghini had not at 
first the idea of consummating this second 
treason, he determined on conforming to 
his father’s views, and set off to Fiauo, a 
small village balf'a miie distant. There he 
bopedto find sufficient force to agcom- 
plish his design ; but, from the influence of 
Spatoliuo’s good fortune, the military had 
moved from thence to Sabina, to try the 
effect of an ambuscade on the band. Ile 
was fot discouraged, and peoceeded to an- 
other village, a mile farther, making sure 
of finding there a sufficient force. During 
the night the old man feigned sleep 3 and 
Spatolino, revolving in his mind the length 
of time he had been absent for the supper, 
sugpected some treachery. Not knowing 
any of whom he could inquire where Men- 
ghini was, he-left his bedin anxiety, and 
descending to the lower apartnent, his sds- 
picious became a matter of certainty, on 
not being ableto find either his dress or 
arins. He then went to thestable, and 
found his horse but ro saddle. He awoke 
a boy, or servant, who slept there, and de- 
manded what had been done with it; and 
the boy pretending notto know any thing 
on the subject, Spatolino seized a hatchet, 
which happened to be near him, and split 
his skull. Foaming with rage, he flew 
with it in his hand to the house, and de- 
manding of the olf woman (servant of 
Menghini) in the most peremptory manner, 
where his dress and arins had been hidden, 
she, almost petrified with fright, gave up 
them up immediately. He then saddled 
his horse and departed, leaving the servant 
petrified with fear, and determined on in- 
vestigating the business satisfactorily. 
Some considerable distance from the house 
of Menghini, and completely off the road, 
he tied his horse to atree. Again appronch- 
ing house, he concealed himself in some 
brushwood on the side of the road, su‘fi- 
ciently near to see all who might leave or 
approach it. He had not waited long,when 
the hcuse was surrounded by soldiers. The 
old woman, whom the death of the boy had 
bereft of.voice and breath, knowing her- 
self to be vow in perfect safety, related eve- 
ry circumstance, confessing that fear of her 
master’s not bringing the guard, and of ber 
own life, had made her resign the arms to 
Spatolino, who had disappeared likea flash 
of lightning, and must then be far distent. 
The soldiers departed in a ehort time, re- 





fretting much having lost so good a chance 
of capturing the bandit. Menghini, while 


determined on giving up| 


Vor. XI. 
sce 
 Spatolino, whose blood trotied. nud negead 
him not to lose the present iwewent He 
had seen the father and son ese bin to en- 
er their house, and the way being élex, he 
sprang after them hke a wild heast. Men- 
ghint aud his father fled immediately ta 
their tioor, hoping to get in before be ovege 
Ltook them, and secure themaglves ; but the 
old woman had locked thein out. ‘This 
delay decided their fate. Before ser. 
vant could give them adinittance, Spatoline 
was at theirside. Eniering the dwelling 
with them, terror-strack ag they were, they 
soon fell an easy prey to hia vengeance, 
Seeing himself vietosions, he determined, 
in order to make himseli sti!) more the tee- 
ror of the country, to afford a fresh exam- 
ple of his temerity. He callected in the 
house all the straw, hay, and wood he could 
find at hand, and set fire to it, gratified by 
the blaze it made, and hoping it would ap- 
nounce to the armed forre, atertintle dig- 
tance, his prompt revenge: Ph 
concluded, he mounted bis horse, and has- 
tened to rejoin his band. : 








BOSWELLIAN A. 

The following aneciotesare related by, 
or relateso, the well known Jhmea Boswell, 
who conducted Dr. Johnson to the Iigh- 
Jands of Seatland. 

It may be recollected tbat when Boswell 
took the doctor to his father’s house, the 
old laird of Auchinleck remarked, that 
“Jamie had broult an odd kind o’ a chiel’ 
wi’ him.” “ Sir,” said Boswell, * he ia the 
grand luminary of our hemisphere,—quite 
a constellation, sir.’—* Ursa Major, (the 
Great Bear,) Il suppose,” said the laird. 

Some snip-snap wit was wont to pass 
between sire and son. “ Jamie” was bred 
an advocat., and sometimes pleaded at the 
bar. Pleading, ona particular occasion, 
before his father, who, at that time, was 
* Ordinary on the bills,” and ssying some- 
thing which his lordship did not like, he 
exclaimed to Jamie, “ Ye'’re an ass, mon’’ 
—“* No, my lerd,” replied Jamie, “1 am 
not an ass, but I ama colt, the ſoal of an 
ass ! 

doswell tells, in thY came “ Letter,” that 
“ Duncan Forbes of Culloden, when lord 
president of the court, gave every day 91” # 
tonat at his table, ‘ Here’s ta every lord of 
session who does not deserve to be hang- 
ed! Lord Auchinleck aud lord Monbod- 
lo, both judges, but since bis time, are my 
authority,” says Boswell, © for this. Ido 
not gay that the toast was very delicate, or 
even decent, but it may give some notion 
what sort of judges there may be.” 

Jt is further related by Buewell, that a 
person waa executed to please his Jaird. 
“Before the heritable jurisdictions were 
abolished, a man wes tried for his life in 
the court of one of the chieftains. The 
jury were going to bring him in ‘ not guil- 
ty’ but somebody whispered them, that 
‘the young laird had never seen ap execu- 
tion,” upon which their verdict was— 
‘death? and the man was hanged accord- 
ingly.” 

This is only to be paralleled by the sto- 
ry of the highland dame, whose sense of 
submission to the chief ofherclon induced 
her to. insinuate want of proper respect in 
her husband, who had been condemned, 
and showed some reluctance to the halter. 
“ Gitup, Donald,” -eaid the * guid wife,” to 
her “ ain guid man,” “Git up, Donald, and 
he hangit, an’ ‘inna anger the laird.”— 
[Hone’s Table Book.] 





A FARTHING LORD. 

Lord Braco, an ancestur of the earl of 
Fife, was remarkable for practising that 
celebrated rule, * Get all you can, and keep 
all you get.” One day, walking down the 
avenue from bis hese, he saw « farthing 
lying at his feet, which he took up and 
carefully cleaned. A beggar passing atthe 
same time, entreated his lordship would 
give him the farthing, saying, it was not 
worth a nobleman’s attention. “ Fin’ a 
farthing to yoursel’, puir body,” replred his 
lordship, and carefully put the coin into his 
breeches pocket. 

In addition to being bis own farthin 
Jin'er, his lordship was his own factor am 
rent-callector. A tenant who cailed upon 
him to pay his rent happened to he defi-c 
cient a single farthing. This amount could 
not he excused ; and the farmer had to seek 
the farthing. Whentne husiness wes ad- 
justed, the countryman said to hie lordship, 
‘Now Braco, } wou'd gie ye shillin’ for a 
sight o’ a’ the goud an’ siller ye hae.” — 
“ Weel, mon,” replied Braco, “ it’s nu cost 
ye ony mair ;” and accordingly, for and in 
consideration of the aforesaid eum, in hand 
first well and truly paid, his lordship ex- 
hibited*several iron boxes filled with gold 
and silver coin, ‘ Now,” says the farmer, 
“I'm as rich as yoursel’, Braco.” “ Aye, 
mon!” said his lordship,“ how can that 
be ?”"—“ Because I’ve seen it—an’ you can 
do nae niair.” 





Hogarth’s natura} propensity was strong- 
ly inclined to merriment, even on the most 
trivial occasions. In one of his cards, re- 
questing the company ef 2 friend to dine 
with him, there was a circle to which o 
knife and fork are the supporters—within 
the circle the invitation was written ; and 
in the centre of it, is drawn a pie. The ine 
vitation of the artist concludes with a play 
on three of the Greek letters, eta, beta pie 
eat a bit of pie. 





The scholar and the antiquerian will have 
to offer their grateful acknowledgments, 
for on accurate and beatiful map of tho 
Campagna di Roma, to Sir Williatn Gell, 
whose unwearied accufacy and research 
' have enabled him to disgover much that has. 
‘hitherto been wholly overlooked, and 





Neza; who was even more ferocious than | the guards were at his house, dil not pro- | whose ardent zeal in the cause of litera- 
himself, and cherished, if possible, more | ceed with them, but remained, by chance, | ture enables him to triumph over the at- 
deadly hatred of the French, often disguis- | close to the very spot where Spatolino was, tacks ofinfirmity and suffering, which would 
ed himself, and traversed the villages alone. rejoicing in the idea of seeing him secured. | break a less resulute, a less patient, and a 
If he met with a Frenchman, he furmed an | Great was his horror to know the result, 
é | bwing too well aware of what he had to ex- 
| pect from the robber’s vengeance. The 
tainment ; he would then draw him into | chief of the guards advised him not to re- | of the greatest writers that Germany has 
some obecure place in the country, murder | ‘nain in his present” residence; for that | ever produced, bave, since his death, been 
him, and returao to his companions, satisfi- | night he might indeed be safe, as Spatolino | enriched by the publication of his cerre- 
ed with having effected a noble act. If he | would hardly remain so near danger. The’; spondenceNn two volumes. These cone 
returned in bad spirits, it was taken as aj officer and his men returned to their quar- | tain some documents of great value to fit- 
proof that he had been unsuccessful. He , ters, at some distance from the village; but | erary criticism, among which msy be men- 
was even reported to carry his revenge to | kept in readiness to move on the shghtest | tionedexcellent letters of Wieland, Herder, 
such an extent, as to have made a French- ‘alarm. The father and son remained, but Licheuberg, Cee, Forster, Lavater ord Jean 
seback | still not without fear of being surprised by Paul. 


less cheerfubbspirit. 
| The works of Jacobi, the late President 
ofthe Academy of Munich, who wes one 
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THE FAIR MAID OF PERTH. 
Onr readers ‘will take pleasure in reading the 
following extract from the forth coming novel of 
Walter Scott. 


We must here trace, a little more correctly, the 
events which had been indistinctly seen from the 
window of the royal apartments, and yet more in- 
distinctly re; by those who witnessed them. 
The glee-ntailen, already mentioned, had planted 
herself where a rise of two large broad steps, giving 
access to the main gateway of the royal 9 
a half in 
t over those if the court, of whom she * 
to ſorm an audience. She wore the dress of her 
calling. which wes mere gaudy than ricl:, and show- 
‘ed the person more than did the garb of other fe- 


males. She had laid aside an upper mantle, and a| tion 
r slender stock of | he 


sinall basket which contained 
Neeessaries, and a little French spaniel sat be- 
side them, as their protector. An azure-blue jack- 
et, embroidered * — —22 — to * 
wa? open vont, at ed several waist- 
Poats of different colored silks, calculated to set off 
the cymmetry of the shoulders and bosom, and re- 
snaining open at the throat. A small silver chain 
Worn around her neck, ivolved itself amongst 
these brilliant colored waistcoats, and was again 
produced from them, to display a medal of the same 
metal, which intimated, in the name of some court 
‘or guild of minstrels, the- degree she had taken in 
the Gay'or Joyous Science. A small scrip suspend- 
ed over her Iders by a blue silk sibband, hung 
on her left side. Z 
Her sunny complexion, snow-white teeth, bril- 
4iant black eyes, and raven locks, marked her coun- 
try lying far in the south of France, and the arch 
smile and diinpled chin the same character. 
Her luxuriant locks, twisted around a small gold 
bodkin, were kept in their position by a net of silk 


_ andgold. Short petticoats, deeply laced with silver, 


to corre: with the jacket, red —28 which 
were visible to near the calf of the leg, and buskins 
of —** leather, completed her adjustment, 
which, though far from new, had been saved as an 
untarnished holiday ‘suit, which, much care had 
kept in good orcer. She seemed about twenty-five 
years old, but perhaps fatigue and wandering had 
anticipated the touch of time, in obliterating the 
freshness of early youth. 

We have said the gice-maiden’s manner was 
li. sly, and we may add, that her sinile and repartee 
were realy. But her gaiety was assumed, as a 
quality essentially necessary to her trade, of which 
it was one of the miseries, that the professors were 
obliged frequently to cover an aching heart with a 
compelled smile. Thi: seemed to be the case with 

ise, who, whether she was actually tie heroine 

of her own song, or whatever other cause she might 
have for sadness, showed at times a strain of*deep 
@nelancholy thought, which interfered with and con- 
trolled the natural flow of lively spisits, which the 
‘practice of the Joyous Scjence —— uired. 
he lacked also, even in her gayest sallies, the de- 
cided boldness and cff:ontery of her sisterhood, who 
‘were seldom at a loss to rcturn a wed jest, or turn 
the laugh against any whointerrupted or interferred 


with them. 

It may here be remarked, that it “was impossible 
that this class of women, very numerous in that 
ba could bear a character generally respectabic. 
They were, however, protected by the manners of 
the time; and such were the immunities they pos- 
sessed by the rights of chivairy, that nothing was 
anore rare than to hear of * — sus- 
taining injury or wrong, they pas: repass- 
ed safely where armed travellers would probabt 
have encountere@ a bloody opposition. But thoug 
licensad and protected in honor of their tuneful air, 
the wandering minstrels, mele or female, like sin.i- 
dar —** to the public amusement, the itinerant 
musicians, for instance, and -strolling comedians of 
‘our own day, led a life tog irregular and precarious, 

“to be accounted a creditable part of society. In- 
‘deed among the stricter *‘atholics the profession 
‘Was considered a3 unlawful. 

Such wasthe damee!, who, with violin in hand, 
and stationed on the slight elevation we have men- 
tioned, stepped forward to the bystanders, and au- 
nounced herself as a mistress of the gay science, 
duty qualified by a brief from a Court of Love and 
Music, held at 
tenance of the flower of Chival: AB the galiant Count 
Aymar ; who now prayed that the cavaliers of mer- 

Scotland, who were known over the wide world 

bravery and courtesy, would permit a poor 

stranger to try whether she Could afford them any 
amusement by her art, The. love of song was like 
the love of fight, a conimon passion of the age,which 
all at least affected, whether they actually possesa- 
ed it or not ; therefore the acquiescence in Louise’s 
oe gee was universal. At the same time,an aged, 
Uark browed monk -who was among the by-standers, 
thought it necessary to remind the glee-maiden, 
that, since she was tolerated within these preciticts, 
Was an unusual grace, he trusted nothing would be 
sung or said inconsistent with the holy character of 
the place. 

2 glee-maiden bent her head low, shook her 
sable locks, and crossed herself reverentially, as if 
she disclaimed the possibjlity of such a transgression, 
and then began the song ef poor Louise, which we 
gave at —* in the last ehapter. 

Just as she commenced, she was stopped by a e 
for *, Room—room—place for the Duke of Roth- 
say ! 

** Nay, hurry no man on my score,” said a gallant 

oung cavalier, who entered on a noble Asabian 
ree, which he mana with exquisite grace, 
though by such slight handling of the reins, such 
imp>:ceptible pressure of the limbs and sway of the 
- body, that to any eye save that of an expericnced 
horseinan, the animal seemed: to be putting forth 
his p:ces for his own amusement, and thus grace- 
fully bearing forward a rider who was too indolent 
‘to give himself any trouble about the matter. 
he Prince’s apparel, which was very rich, was 
put on with slovenly careiessness. His form, 
thouzh his stature was low, and his limbs extremely 
‘slight, was elegant in the extreme; and his features 
mo lesshandsome. But there was on his brow a 
haggard paleness, which seemed the effect of care 
or of dissipation, or of both these wasting causes 
combined. His eyes were sunk and dim, as from 
rash indulgencie in revelry on the preceding eve- 
siing, while his cheek was inflamed with an unnat- 
ural red, as if either the effect of the Bacchanalian 
rgics had not passed away from the constitution, or 
a morning draught had been resorted to, in order to 
temove the effects of the night’s debauchery. 

Such was the Duke of Rothe, and heir of the 
Scottish crown: ‘a sight at once of interest and com- 
passion. All unbonnetted, and made ty | for him, 
while he kept repeating carelessly, “No haste—no 
tasv.e—I shall arrive soon enough at the place I am 
bound for. How’s this—a damsel of the joyous aci- 
ence? Ay by St. Giles! andacomely wench to 

“dow. Stand still, my merry men ; never was min- 
atretsy -marred by me. A good voice, by the mass ! 

a me that lay again, sweetheart ” 
tise did net know the person who addressed 
her ; but the general respect paid by i+ around, 
and the easy and indifferent manner in which it was 
teceived, showed her she was addressed by a man 
of the highest quality. She recommenced her lay, 
and sung her. best accordingly ; while the young 


Duke seemed thoughtful and rather affected to- | 


wards the close of the ditty. But it was not his habit 
to cherish such melancholy affections. ‘ This is a 
plaintive ditty, my nut-brown maid,” said he, 
chucking the retreating glee-maiden under the 
chin, and —2— her by the collar of her dress, 
which was not difficult, as he saton horseback so 
clo:e to the steps on which she'stood. ‘But I war- 
rant me you have livelier notes at will, ma bella 
: tenebrosa, ay, and canst sing in bower as well as 
wold, and by night as well as day.” i 

* Tam no nightingale, my lord,” said Louise,and 
endeavoring to escape a species of gallantry which 
ill-suited the place and circumstances, adiscrepan- 
ey to which he who addressed it to her seemed con- 
temptuous!y indifferent. nN 

* What hast thou there, darling ”” he added, re- 
moving his hold from her collar, to the script which 
"Glad was Louise hi by slippi 

was Louise to esca is grasp, by slipping 
the knot of the ribband, and leaving the little bag 
‘in the Prince’s hand, as _reticing back beyond his 
reach, she answered, “‘ Nuts, my lord of the last 
season.” 

The Prince pulled out a handful of nuts, accord- 
—* Nuts child !—they will dreak thine ivory 
t —hurt thy pretty voice,” said Rothsay, crack- 
ing one with his teeth, like a village school-boy. 

*They.are not the walnuts of my own sunny 
clime, my lord,” said Louise ; “ but they hang low, 
‘and are within the reach of the poor.” 

You shall have — to give you better 
fare, poor wandering ape,” the Duke, in a tone 
in which feeling predominated more than in the af- 
fected and contemptuous gallantry of his first ad- 
dress to the glee-maiden. 

At this moment, as he turned to ask an attendant 
for his purse, the Prince encountered the stern and 
piercing look of a tall black man, scated on a pow- 
erful iron-grey horse, who had entered with at- 


ix, in Provence, under the coun- | offe 
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tendants white the Duke of Rothsay was engaged 
with se, and now remained stupified and almost 
turned to stone by his surprise and anger at this ua- 
sconly ——— Even one who hud never seen 
the Douglas, must have known him b 
swart complexion, his gigantic frame, his bu t 
of bull’s hide, and his air of courage, firmness, and 
sagacity, mixed with the most indomitable pride. 
The loss of an eye in Battle, though not perceptible 
at first sight, as the ball of the injured organ remaia- 
ed similar tothe other, gave yet a stern immovabie 
glare to the whole aspect. 

The meeting of the royal son-in-law with his ter- 
rible step-father, was in circumstances which arrest- 
ed the attention of all present, and the by-standers 
waited the issue with silence and suppressed breath, 
lest they should lose any part of what was toen- 


sue. 

When the Duke of Rothsay saw the expression 
which occupied the stern features of Douglas, and 
remarked that the earl did not make the least mo- 

towards respectful, or even civil salutation, 
seemed — bY show m4 ‘ . — 
respect he was disposed to pay to his displeas- 
8 looks. He took his purse Som his chamber- 

ain. 

“ Here, pretty one,” he said “I give thee one 
gold piece for the song thou hast sung me, another 

the nuts ĩ have stolen from thee, and a third for 
the kiss thou art about to give me. For know, m 
pretty one, that when fair lips (and thine for fault 
ot better may be called so) make sweet music for 
my pleasure, [ am sworn to St. Valentine to press 
them to —— — — 

song recompensed no! —"? I ouise, 
shriokk back ; “my nuts are sold to a good mar- 
ket—farther traffic, my lord, were neither befitting 
you nor beseeming me.” , 

“ What! you coy it, my nymph ofthe highway ?” 
said the prince contemptuously. ‘“ Know, dam=el 
that one asks you agrace who is unused to denial.” 

* Itis the Prince of Scotland—the duke of Roth- 
say;”—said the courtiers around, to the terrified 
Louise, pressing forward the trembling young wo- 
men ; “ you must not thwart his humour,” 

« But { cannot reach your | p;” she said 
* you sit so high on horseback.” 

Jt I must — said Rothsay, ‘ there shall he 
the heavier penalty—W hat does the wench tremble 
for? Place thy foot on the toe of my » give me 
hold of thy hand—Gallantly done !” He kissedher, 
as she stood thus suspended in the air, perehed upon 
his foot, and su by his hand ; saying, “ There 
is thy kiss, and there is my purse to pay it; and to 
grace thee farther, Rothsay will wear thy scrip for 
the day.” He suffered the frightened girl to spring 
to the ground, and turned his looks from her to 
them contemptuously on the Earl of Douglas, as 
if he had said, “ All this I do in despite of you, and 
of your daughter’s claims.” . 

“ By St. Bride of Douglas !” said the Earl, press- 
ing towards the Prince “ thisis too much unman- 
nered boy, as void of sense as hohor! You know 
what consideration: restrain the hand of Douglas 
else had you never aw 

« Can you play at spang cockle, my lord ?” said 
the Prince, placing a cut on the second joint of his 
fore-finger, and spinning it off by a sinart applica- 
tion of the thumb. The nut struck on las’s 
broad breast, who burst out into a dreadful excla- 
mation of wrath, inarticulate, but resembling the 
grow! of alion in depth and sternness of expres- 
sion. “Ic ir pardon, most mighty lord,” said 
the Duke say, scornfully, while all around 
trembled ; “ I did not conceive iny pellet could have 
wounded you, seeing you wear a buf*-coat. Surely 
I trust, it did not hit your cye?” 

The Prior, despatched by the King,as we have 
seen in the last chapter, had by this tiine made way 
through the crowd, and laying hold on Douglas's 
rein, in a manner that made it impossible for him 
to advance, reminded him. that the prince was the 
son of his Sovereign, and the husband of his daugh- 
ter. ; 

* Fear net, Sir Prior,” said Dovglas. ‘I des- 
pise the childish boy too much to rai-e a finger a- 
geinst him. But { will return insult for insult— 
Here, any of you who love the Douglas,—spurn 
me this ~tean from the Monastery gates; and let 
her de su scourged that she ang ew remember 
to the last cay of her lite, how she gave means to an 
unrespective boy to affront the Douglas !” 

Four or five retainers instantly stepped forth to 
execute commands which were seldom uitered in 
vain, and heavily would Louise have atoned for an 
nce of which she was alike the innocent, uncon- 
scious, and unwilling instrument, had not the Duke 
of Rothsay interfered. 

* Spurn the poor glee-woman ?” he said, in high 

indignation; “scourge her for obeying my commands? 

—Spurn thine own oppressed vassals, rude Earl— 

scourge thine own false hounds—but beware how 

you touch so much as a dog that Rothsay hath patted 

fo Se pene far less a female who-e lips he hath 
issed !”” 

‘Before Dongias could give an answer which 
would certainly have been in defiance, there arose 
that great tumult at the outward gate of the Monas- 
tery, already noticed, and inen both on horseback 
and on foot began to rush headlong in, not actually 
fighting with cach other, but certainly in no peace- 
able manner. ‘ 

The contending parties, seemingly, were partizans 
of Douglas, ——— the cognizance of the Bloody 
Heart, and citizens of the townof Perth. Itappear- 
ed that they had been skirmishing in earnest when 
without the gates, but, out of respect to the sanctifi- 


ry | ed ground, they lowered their weapons when the 


entered, and confined their strife to a war of w 
and mutual abuse. ; 

The tumult had this good effect, that it forced 
asunder, by the weight and pressof numbers, the 
Prince and Douglas, at a moment when the levity 
of the former, and the pride of the latter, were urg- 
ing them to the utmost extremity. But now peace- 
makers interfered on al! sides. The Prior and the 
monks threw themselves among the multitude, and 
commanced peace in the name of Heaven, and re- 
verence to their sacred walls, under penalty of ex- 
communication; and their expostulations n to 
be listened to. Albany, who was despatched by hisf 
royal brother at the beginning of the fray, had not 
arrived till now on the scene of action. He instant- 
ly applied himself to Douglas, and in his ear con- 
jured him fo temper his passion. ; 

* By St Bride of Douglas, I will be avenged !” 
said the Earl. Noman shall brook life after he has 
passed an affront on Douglas.” 

“ Why so, you may be avenged in fitting time,” 
said Albany, “but let it not be said, that, like a 
peevish woman, the Great Douglas could choose 
neither time nor place for his vengeance. Bethink 

‘on, all that we have labored at is like to be upset 

y an accident. George, of Dunbar, hath had the 
advantage of an audience with the old man; and 
thongh itlasted butdive minutes, I fear it may en- 
poy aed the dissolution of your family match, which 
we brought about with somuch ‘difficulty. The 
authority from Rome has not yet been obtained.” 

“A toy,” answered Douglas, haughtily,—‘“they 
dare not dissolve it.” 

* Not while Douglas is atlarge, and in ssion 
of his power,” answered Albany. ** But, noble 
Eas}, come with me, and I will show you at what 
disadvantage you stand.” . 

Douglas dismounted, and followed his wily ac- 
-complice in silence. In a lower hall they saw the 





ranks of the Brandanes drawn up, well armed, in 
\ caps of steel and shirts of mail. Their captain, 
| making an obcisance to Albany, seemed to desire to; 
acdress him. 

* What now, MacLovis?” said the Duke. 
| We are informed the Duke of Rothsay has 
: been insulted, and I can scarce keep the Brandanes 


wihin door.” . 

' “Gallant MacLouis,” said Albany, “and you, my 
' trusty Brandanes, the Duke of Rothsay, my prince- 
| ly nephew, is as well as a hopeful gentleman can 
| be. Some scuffle there has been, but all is appeas- 
, ed.” He contfinucd to draw the Earl of Douglas 
for-vard. ** You see, my lord,” he said in his ear, 
“ that if the word arrest was once to be spoken, it 
would be soon obcyed—and you are aware your at- 
tendants are few for resistance.” . 

Douglas seemed to acquiesce in the necessity of 
patience for the time. “If my teéth,” he said, 
** should bite through my lips, I will be silent till it 
is the hour to-speak out.” 

George of March, in the mean while, had a more 
easy task of pacifying the Prince. “ My Lord of 
Rothsay,” he said, approaching him with grave 
ceremony, “I need not tell you that you owe me 
something for reparation of or, though I blame 
not vou personalty for the breach of contract which 
has destroyed the peace of my family. Let me 
conjure you by what observance your Highness 
may owe an injured man, to forego for the present 
this scandalous dispute.” 

“My lord, [owe you much,” replied Rothsay ; 
“but this haughty and all-controlling lord has 
wounded mine honor.” : 

“ My lord, I can but add, your royal father is itl 
—hath swooned with terror for your Highness’s 


safety.” < 

“fi !—The kind, good old man swooned, said 
you, my Lord of Mach? I am with him in anin- 
stant.” 


The Duke of Rothsay sprung from his saddle to 
the ground, and was dashing into the palace like a 
| grey bound, when a feeble grasp was laid on his 





his | th 


¢ > » my noble Prince !—Protec- 
tion for a helpless stranger!” 

* Hands off, stroller,” said the Earl of March, 

the supplant glee-maiden aside. 

But the gentler Prince — “It is true,” 
said he, * [ have brought the vengeance of an un- 
forgiving devil upon this hapless creature. O heav- 
en! what a lite is mine, so fatal to all who approach 
me !—What to do in the hurry? She must not go 
to my apartments—and all my men are such born 
reprobates, Ha! thou at mine elbow, honest Har- 
ry Smith? What doest thou here ?” 

“There has been something of a fight, my lord,” 
answered our acquaintance, the Smith, “between 
the townsmen and the southland loons who ride 
with the Douglas ; and. we have swinged them as 
far as the Abbey Gate.” ; 

* J am glad of it—I am glad of it. And you beat 
the knaves fairly ?” . 

*- Fairly, does your highness ask >” said Henry— 
“Why, ay! We were stronger in numbers, to be 
sure ; but no men ride better armed than those who 
follow the Bloody Heart. And so in a sense we 
beat them fairly ; for, as your highness knows, it is 
the Smith who makes the men-at-arms, and men 
with Weapons are a match for great odds,” 
While they thus talked, the Earl of March, who 
had spoken with some one near the palaee gate, re- 
turned in anxious haste. “* My lord duke! iny ‘lord 
duke! Your father is recove:ed, and if you ‘haste 
not speedily, my lord of apr | and the Dauglas 
will have possession of bis royal ear.” 

“And if my royal father is recovered,” said the 
thoughtless prince, ‘and is holding, or about to hold 
—— wi ¥ = y a a uncle ship 8 Earl of 

Douglas, it neither your ship nor me to 
intrude till we are summoned. is time for” 
me to speak of my little business with mine honest 
armorer here.” = - te 

* Does your highness take it so?” said the Earl, 
whose sanguine hopes of a change of favor at court 
had been too hastily excited, were as speedily 
—— Then 20 let it be for: George of Dun- 


He glided away with a gloomy and displeased as- 
t; and thus out of the two most powerful no- 
men of Scotland, at a time when the aristocracy 

so closely controlled the throne, reckless heir- 
apparent had made two enemies—the one by scorn- 
ful defiance, 2d the other by careless neglect. 
He heeded not the Earl of March’s departure, 
however, or rather he felt relieved from his impor- 
tunity.” 

The Prince went on in indolent conversation 

with our armourer, whose skill in his art had. made 
him known to many of the great lords about the 


court. ; 

“I had something to say to thee, Smith—Canst 
thou take up a fallen link in my Milan hauberk:” 

“As well, please your Highness, as my mother 
could take up a stitch in the nets she wove. The 
Milaner shall not know my work from his own.” 

“ Well, but that was: not what 1 wished of thee 
just now,” said the Prince, recollecting himself— 
* this poor glee-woman, good Smith, she must be 
placed in safety. Thou artman enough to be any 
woman’s companion, and thou must conduct her 
to some place of safety.” — 

em Smith was, as ~ve have seen, sufficiently 
rash desing when weapons were in question. 
But he had also the pride of adecent burgher, and 
_ unwilling to place himself in what might be 

ght equivocal circumstances by the sober part 
of his fellow citizens. 

* May it please your Highness,” he said, “I am 
but a craftsman. But though my arm and 
sword are at the King’s service, and your High- 
ness’s, I am, with reverence, no squire of dames. 
Your Highness will find, among your own retinue, 
knights and lords willing enough to play Sir Panda- 
rus of Troy—it ia too knightly a part for poor Hal of 
the Wynd.” 

**Umph—hah!” said the Prince, “ My purse 
Edgar—(his attendant whisperea him)—True, true, 
I gave it to the poor wench. I know enough of 
your craft and of your craftsmen in general, to be 
aware that men lure not hawks with encpty hands ; 
but I suppose my word may pass for the price of a 

armour, I will pay it thee, with thanks to- 

, for this slight service.” - 

*“ Your highness may know other craftswen,” said 
the Smith ; “but, with reverence, you know not 
Henry Gow. He will obey you in macing.aweap- 
on, or in welding one, but he knows ing of this 
petticoat service.” . 

“ Hark thee, thou Perthshive mele,” said the 

Prince, yet smiling, while he spoke, at the sturdy 


—— ot the honest hurgher,“ the wench is as 
i 


ttle tome as she istothee. But in an idle mo- 
ment, as you may learn from those about you, if 
thou saweat it not thyself, I did hera passing grace 
which is likely cost the poor wretch her iffe. 
There is no one here whom I can trust to protect 
her against the discipline of belt and bowstring, 
with which the Border brutes who follow Douglas 
will beat her to death, since such is Ws —— 

* If euch be the case, my liege, she has a right 
to every honest man’s protection; and since she 
wears a petticoat,—though I would it were longer, 
and of a io fanciful fashion,—I will answer for 
her protection as well as a single wan may. But 
where am ‘I to bestow her?” 

“© Good faith, I cannot tell,” said the Prince— 
“take her to Sir John Ramorny’s lodging. But, no | 
—no—he is ill at ease, and besides, there are rea- 


her in safety, and oblige Robin of Rothsay.” 

“My noble Prince,” said the Smith, “ I think, 
always with reverence, that l would rather give a 
defenceless woman to the care of the devil, than of 
Sir John Ramorny. But though the devil be a 
worker in fire, like myself, yet I know not his 


keep him on terms of defiance, And, moreover, 
how I am to convey her out of this crowd, or thro’ 
the streets, in such'a mumming habit, may be well 
made a question.” 

“For caving 2 arent wal the hay = 
good monk, (seizing upon the nearest cowl, 
Father Nicholas or Boniface — 

** Poor brother Cyprian, at your highness’s com- 
mand,” said the father. 

“Ay, ay, brother Cyprian,” continued the Prince; 
* Yes, brother Cyprian shall let you out at some 
secret passage which he knows of, and I will see 
him again to pay a Prince’s thanks for it.” 

The churchman bowed in acquiescence, and po~~ 
Louise, who, during this debate, had looked from 
the one speaker to the other, hastily said, “I will 
not scandalize this good man with my foolish garb 
—I have a mantle for ordinary wear.’ 

“Why, there, Smith, thou hast a friar’s hood, and 
a woman’s mantle to shroud thee under. 1 would 
all my frailties were as well shrouded! Farewell, 
honest fellow, I will thank thee hereafter.” 

Then, as if afraid of farther objection on the 
Sinith’s patt, he hastened into the palace. 

Henry Gow remained stupified at what had pass- 
ed, and at finding himself involved in a charge, at 
once incurring much danger, and an equal risk of 
scandal, both which, } to: a_ principal share 
which he had taken, is usuat-ferwardness, in 
the ’iray, might, he saw, do him no smai# injury in 
the suit he pursued most anxiously, At the same 
time, to leave a defenceless creature to the ill-usage 
of the barbarous Galwegians and licentious follow- 
ers of the Dovgias, was a thought which his man- 
ly heart could not brook for an instant. 

He was roused from his revere by the voice of 
the Monk, who, —*— his words with the in- 
difference which the holy fathers entertained, or 
affected, towards all temporal matters, desired them 
to follow him. The Smith put himself in motion, 
with a sigh much resembling a groan, and without 
appearing exactly connected with the Monk’s mo- 
tion, he followed him into a cloister, and through 
a postern door, which, after looking once hehi:s! 
him, the —— left ajar. Behind them followed 
Louise, who had hastily assumed her small bun‘le, 
and, calling her little four-legged companion, had 
eagerly followed in the path which opened an es- 
cape from what had shortly before seemied a great 
and inevitable danger. | : 





THE LEGENDARY. 


within the last twoor three years. To say nothing 
of republications of foreign books, we have had 
novels and annuaries, and tales, hurried along, like 
a resistless tide, wave after wave booming over our 
heads, high in the region of light and fancy, 
catching here and there a sparkle of sunshine, 
twining with rainbows, reflecting some beautiful 
hues, glowing with gorgeous brilliancy at times, 
and then again as dull and muddy asa pig could 


reading is, that it is always floating above us: it bas 
not strength or body enough to bear us up a single 
inch from the dead bottom, and the thin atmosphere 
it throws round us, takes away the strenzth, relax- 
es the well strained nerve, with which we might 
have fought our way through mystery and con- 





fusion, and we are left powerless and prostrate, 


cloak, and the faint voice of a kneeling female ex- | with an unmeaning — above, and darkness, 
laimed, ‘ Protection. i 


be ? | human nature as it actually exists, with all its 
sons ;—take her to the devil if thou wilt, but place ; 


haunts, and, with the aid of Holy Church, hope to | 


A flood of light reading has been poured over us, | 


desire to wallow in. The worst of all this kind of | 


ND GALAXY. 


eS — — 


thick darkness on all around and beneath ; the 
depths of thought, the splendid walks of philosophy, 
the enchanted castles and gigantic halls, with the 
delicate proportions of science, are unexplored and 
unknown—or, to leave our metaphor, there is but 
litte exertion to give or to obtain, any books better 
than tales and ditties. We find them for every age 
—stories and hymns for infant minds—a little longer 
sort of tales and annuals, a mingled medley of 
nonsense, for big boys and love-sick maidens—and 
then come novels and romances,for old people, who 
are getting into second childhood, or who never 
got out of the first, while truly scientific and use- 
ful works are unproduced, because they would 
be neglected. We donot mean to say, that there 
are no stroug minds among us, who love study— 
we know that such a remark would be false—there 
are men, and women too, who love to search after 
hidden truth, who revel in deep thought, and relish 
the glorious enjoyment of rich draughts of knowl- 
edge—men who spend their mortal lives as they 


in the pursuit of that wisdom, which formed and 
governed alike the carnal and the incarnate, the 
substance and the spirit, who look beyond the effect 
toa cause, and while they admire “ the seasons 
and their change,” admire still more the unbounded 


through these beginnings of mystery, to still more 
splendid scenes, on and forever, where the soul of 
the creature must struggle to comprehend a por- 
tion of the unfathomable wisdom of the Creator, 
knowing too, that to be fitted for such exercises, 
we must be perfect in the lessons of earth, and 


more and the sooner we learn, the greater will 
be our source of enjoyment. Such minds may 
turn, at times, to play with the visions of fancy— 
they may stop, now and then, to pluck a flower by 
the path-way—but their struggle is for realities, not 
visions, and their toil is for imperishable mines, 
not for flowers that fade and perfumes that 
melt away. Other men and women there are—if 
they can be called men and women—who have no 
cdnception of the nature of thought, who have no 
better desire, than to get through their worldly 
course with the least possible exertion, and to wait 
for the allotments of anotker—-who plod about 
worldly gains in order to secure worldly comforts ; 
or, endeavor to lie from the morning to the night of 
life, on a bank of flowers; to feel warmed and 
cooled alternately by the sun and the dew, and to 
dream over and over again the same easy uncon- 

scious glimmering, that are pretty enough, if they 
had any quality of reality or duration. Without 
true knowledge, without stable opinions, without 
all that constitutes human nature in its best estate, 
such people live, unfit for this world—and die—un- 
fit for any other. 

This is a disease—a very destructive, infectious 
disease—and it is increased and continued by the 
constant administering of poisons through the weak- 
er vehicles of light reading. Turn over the pages 
of the Souvenirs, a dozen or two of them, that are 

spread abroad, in large editions over the land, ex- 

amine the periodicals devoted to what is called 

literature, open the novels, tales, and romances, 

that are published and republished, till they pile 

our shelves, and the poems, that are scattered far 
and wide, and say, what do they contain ?.a hand- 

ful of froth—beautiful and enticing, if you :please— 
but resolvable on the touch of reason and common 

sense, into a mere drop—a tasteless substance. It 
may be answered, that these things only fall in, to 
enliven other studies, that they are useful togive a 

variety and charm to intellectual labor. That is 

not true. Where they are engrossing, they are 

ruinous—where they are merely endured, they are 

useless. The hasty, inconsierate off-castings of 

minds, that were never tgained to great efforts—the 

sighing: or the whimpering: of men and women, 

who at best never aspired to any thing better than 

a well turned sentence—they are palatable only to 

minds as infantile and dtuling as a. nursing child. 

The stories are pretend@ed iliustrations of human 

nature, and of past times—but they have no rela- 

tion to times that were, or eould have been—and 


frailty and grossness is a thousand times better, than 
their false conceptions. The poctry—is utterly in- | 
describable. 


prove or poetry—he should be led up fiom the sor- | will not be likely t submit wo the ike 


hope to be allowed to spend an unshackled eternity, | 


power and benevolence whieh promise to lead us | 


realizing, that knowledge is happiness, and that the | 


~e — 


— — — — 


did business of the world to nobleness and purity— 


ought not to exist—he should be presented with 
models for imitation, contrasted, perhaps with such 
as are tobe shunned—but not with such as are 
equaUy dazzling avd false. Scott has pourtrayed 
human nature, from the palace to the cottage, not 
as it might be viewed through the medium of a 
sickly imagination, but with life,and truth. We feel 
that we are among human beings when we read 
his works, and we cannot rise from the perusal 
without a sense of intiinacy with beings—not of a 
different order or of another world—but of another 
generation—they rise, upon every recurrence dis- 
tinctly before our memories—and we are conscious, 
that'we have not read in vain. We wish the same 


books of its class. ; 

We havein the book two Indian tales, by the 
cuthor of Hobomok. In the first, the hero and 
heroine are two illegitimate children, half Euro- 


choose !—and to illustrate Indian manners too! 
But this is not the worst of the matter, they were 
the most exquisitely beautiful, “dark eyed,” 
* elastic,” ‘“ melting glance,” jet-black-haired 
creatures, that ever lived, and at ten years old had 
shot three eagles with arrows !—They always spoke 
after a wonderfully romantic manner ; for instance, 
when the girl was likely to be drowned, the boy 
ran to an old woman and said, “ Ogh ! Saupool.ch 
die—the Great Spirit drink her up” !—just as he, 





cider—i e ‘er grew in tho-e diy :.If the destruetion 
of the tribe, the catastrophe, the whole manner and 
appearance described in this story, are Indian or 
' human, we are happy to have an entire ignorance 
of the truth in those matters—we are much mis- 
taken, and shall consider it bliss to remain so. Itis 
, $0 with the other story—a Frenchman married an 
| Indian princess, by whom he had two children— 
by and by, he grew ambitious for his demi-savage 
. offspring, and ashamed of his tribe—the girl he car- 
| tied to a convent in Canada, the hoy he afterwards 
| tried to steal from his wife, but she took him out in 
a canoe on the Mississippi, and rowed over the falls 
| of St. Anthony, saying, in tolerable -good English. 
** we will go to the Spirit Land together, he cannot 
come there to rob me.” The storiesof these pieces 
| are not objectionable—but we cannot endure the 
| putting off such mawdley stuff, for Legends illus- 
trative of the Aborigines of our country. ⸗ 

“ Unwritten poetry,” is as full of love and non- 
sense as the heart of a school boy, at fifteen. It tells 
of the “ early maturiiy of uncoimon sensibilities” 
and must be quite affecting to a lazy, love-sick 
maiden of twelve or thirteen, blessed with a like 
“ early maturity” ; besides, it is interlarded with 
songs about “ kissing.” This isthe kind of stuff 
which it is fashionable to throw into the world 
weekly and daily to invigorate and strengthen the 
folly and passion of the young. Vast is the evil it 
causes, Mr. Willis is but a young man, to be sure, 
but he is old enough to put away childish things. 

The Wedding,” isa love story too, illustrated 
with a terrible appearance in church, for all the 
world like the Shadow in one of Cooper’s novels— 
(that aboutBoston and Bunker Hili)—a writer should 
steal from something better—after which all the 
people are turned to stones ! 

“ New Ozford,” i altogether better—it contains 
somethirig reasonable... 

“ The Rapids” is —«=the French is the best peat 
of it. The same may be said, we presume, of 
** Romance in Real Life,” for we could not, yead 
it more than halt through. 

“ The Palisadoes” is as horrible and n:ysterieus 
as a young lady could wish to read “ in a summer’s 


| day” —if she were the sister of a reasonable ‘man, 


he would rather have her brightest ringlet singed 
off in the candle, than have her sead it. 

“ The Conscript Brothers,’ is the best told tale 
in the beok—it is without affectation or conceit, 
natural and interesting—but without a sufficient 
moral, or definite instruction. 

The poetry would do tolerably well, with a few 
exceptions, for a new:paper corner. 


Exile at Rest,” by the first, “ The Clouds,” by 
the second, and “ The Annoyer,” by the last— 





It is a petty ambition, or an avaricious disposition, 
which induces people to spend their time in mak- 
ing books out of nothing. They are in too great | 


after the material? wherewith to build an imperish- 
able fabric—a temple, fit to be the sanctuary of 
other minds, where to worship may be satisfactory 
and profitable. The great and venerable living 
author, GorTRE, has published in the course of a 
life of extraordinary health and length, a gieat 
number of books ; among the best of which are 
poems and novels,—true poems, pregnant with 
truth and deep meaning, as well as prettiness—and 
true novels, where a connected stery is made a 
fascinating vehicle of pure and ennobling philoso- 
phy. It is delightful to pore—no, one cannot pore 
over his books—but it is rich pleasure to study his 
pages, to discover the truth that pervades every 
-line, the elucidations of human nature that fill 
every page—it is not time wasted by an intellectual 
being to receive learning which has been years ac- 
cumulating, unfolded in any manner, and we feel 
better and happier for the toil ;—but it is time wast- 
ed—and far worse—it’ is an accumulation of bad 
.habits and false desires, to read those writings that 
are only intended-to unfold some story of fiction, 
that has been confounded and perplexed by a false 
fancy, merely to excite some unnatural sympathy, 
or administer food to depraved curiosity or passion. 
Let us not be misunderstood ; we object to all 
novels as a common, more especially as a sole 
course of reading—we detest all petty stories of 
love and sentiment, and false lovers and distraught 
maidens ; and more especially do we abominate 
all pretended illustrations of past time, call them 
what you will, that distort probability, and dwell 
cn the impossible and the extravagant—but a good 
novel—by which we mean an interesting detail of 
natural events, in a philosophical spirit, and for an 
instructive end, we approve .so far as it may be 
made a recourse from more severe studies—thus 
far, and of such kind, do we approve of novels— 
and we cannot but think, that he who goes farther, 
either in production, practice, or recommendation, 
does an injury to the generation in which it has 
been his lot to live—and with this view we feel 
obliged to condemn the character and purpose of 
the annuals, and of the work before us. 

In noticing the contents of the Legendary, we 
are willing to accord it a good station among works 
of the kind—it is better than many of the annuaries 
—not so goed by any means as the Token—but of a 
respectable quali'y—still, we should like to know, 
what good is to he attained by a perusal of any such 
_ work. Isit pleasure? That must he a miserable 
enjoyment, which is founded on falsehoo! in every 
sense of the word ; not merely in incident and de- 
tail—for those are of little consequence—but in as- 
sumption and illustration. Is it in relief from the 
every day scenes of life ? No man should he re- 





haste to reap the gain: of authorship,to toil for years | 


they are the best, because they best accomplish 
the purpose for which they were written—the 
two first are poetry, and the latter doggerell,’ but 
very pretty. The worst poetical articles in the 
book are alo hy Willis: for instance :— 


I loved her like a fervent boy, 
Too well to eat or sleep ; 
And 3 grew serious of joy, 
Till ! could almost weep ; 
And feared my visits would annoy, 
_And asked acurlto keep. 


‘That pleasant eve ! That moonlight eve ! 
The honeysuckle low £ 

The trellis bars that zeemcd to weave 
The light and shadow so! «4 

And the half blown rose that made her grieve, 
That it should ever blow ! 


It seemed the beauty of a spell, 
And she the spirit fair ; 

I never loved the eve so well, 
Or breathed such balmy air ; 

And Marion—but I must not tell ~ 
The things that happened there. 


A slanderous wretch ! we do not know how such 
things appear to others, but to us they are supreme- 
ly silly. : 

The men who can write such articles as are in 

this book, can write better—that is, if they will put 
off the affectation which appertains to the cocl*ney 
school, study for truth, and bend their minds to the 
task. So long as they continue their present course, 
and meet with support from the *public, they will 
be living on the ruin of the community—if that 
may be called ruinous, which prevents success in 
good things. So long as the public patronise «uch 
booas—so long as parents put them in the hands of 
the young to give out their deadly influences in the 
growth of feelings and opinions—just so long do they 
encourage, what tends tothcir greatest injury, and 
to prevent the literature of the age from turning its 
stagnant pools of foul waters, to pure fountains and 
healthy streams. 





ATEN AUM GALLERY. 

153, 161, 195, are pictures by Sargent. The de- 
signs are not equal to the subjects; and the coloring 
is equally unpleasant to the eye and false to nature. 
In such subjects as the Tailor and the Apothecary, 
a great power of geniu: is required to equal or add 
to the conceptions, which every one must form on 
reading the description of the poet. To say tha‘ 
Mr. Sargent failed in this point is merely to say that 
he is not one of the few highly gifted. He evi- 
dently has a considerable share of talent; but it has 
been his misfortune to attempt subjects. which he 
Was incompetent to execute on account of the ab- 
sence of those advantages and models for study which 
must be daily monitors of an artist during the period 
of his apprenticeship. It is not to be expected, that 
a gentleman placed above the want that stimulates 
to severe application,should strike out ,by the force of 
ambition alone, as a kind of ;elaxation or play, any 
such works as can endure by the side of those per- 
fected by necessity in addition to equal genius and 


_Fequisite in the formation of a good artist ; but thus 





lieved from the contemplation of truth, either in 


far we will venture to assert, that a wealthy man 


but not to characters and actions, that could not and | 


might be said on closing the Legendary, and other 


pean and hali Indian—pretty subjects for a lady to 


the hoy, would drink up araw egz in a glass of 


— = 


painful drudgery, through which 
arrive at excellence. 


i 
— 


it ts net Receemary te i 
comfort in life ; but it is absolutely Re; 


skillin the art. Instances may be found of 
pecuniary distress joined with 

far more nuimerous, than of affluent 
Michael Angelo and Raphael were 
princely manner for their pictures ; but the 
Was necessary and acted as a stimulus to 
ertions ; while Correggio was literally 
down with poverty—even so as to extert 
contemporary, Annable Carracei this 


2 


exclamation. “It almost drives me mad withe 


said he, “ to think of poor Correggio ; to 
so greata man should be thus lost in 9 
which cannot appreciate him, and 
reputation reaching to the skies, destined 
such a place so unhappily !” Such is 
fate of genius! lt toils on, impelled by 
and dreams of glory, through humiliatiog 
The same spirit may dwell in the 


its of intense industry, which have little 
the life that now is. 


jects that deserve much notice, exeegy 
large pictures by Trumbull and Sketehatg 
lis’s surrender. The other pictures , 
are of very inferior quality. “ The ; 
ing under the weight of the Cross” 
its, but greater faults, A writer ia @e 
Gazette has been severe on such su 
tice. But he shoul! not condemn @ 
pieces ; such as administer to good feelag, 
better sympathies of our nature ; } 
gentle emotions towards beneficent ac 
tothe better departments of art ; but 
ing, appalling exhibitions of agony, that 
under the name of sciipture pieces, to af 
most agonized feelings, should be sea 
society of Christians and human beings te 
cells of half-cemeniuc fanatics, whose - 
needs to be roused by unnatural appl é 
There are some detestable pictures in thet 
which may be called “ fancy’s 


ing. Mason may be called the founderelj 
school among us ; his pencil moves in 
tation of Chinese art. 


do it cheerfully,) that our insinuations of 
ness in attaching artists’ names to the ¢ 





that he has no hand in attributing eertain ¥ 
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: to certain masters, but merely puts do: 
feels obliged to do, the names, which fe 4 
, Send with the pictures. But vu 
; the men, who, under pretence of égggu 
arts and building up a true kno@lelgad wie 


' and correct taste, make the G 


Wealth, but habits of ease are at varianes wi 


they surely come from a fancy that needs gu 


Nore. We owe it to Mr. Jones to say, ' 


were founded in mistake. We have since ie 


7" 


There are no pieces on scriptural oy ad 


| displaying, as they imagme, their git lens 


liberality towards painting ? It is well . Ta 


‘ genuine old pictures eee worth thou 


and our pretenders 19 vertts, to gain ad 


| envy, have the au-aeity to impose upon 


; public their cheap, auetion-bought daubag 


, Cuctions of tie best artists, Ifthey ha 

| ed, they ave to be pitied, and it is their @ 
, Certain, the truth and stop the imp 

) are “aware of the tricks, they are the 


| 'rChrictendom, doing more injury to · 


« they pretend to support, than can be ¢ 
; indifference or enmity, Which may 4 
‘ most quiet or the most active oppon 
many wealthy quacks in taste gre giving 
ions to the public, in dogged, ignorance,4 
led by their presumption, it is d 
, either with censure or praise of works of 
| only we take pride in reflecting, that # 
‘ opinions we advance are honest and unpre 
if we fail of speaking truth, it is not becau 
‘ unmindful or wilfully blind ; but because 
in the situation of every person, who has 
‘ better opportunities for observation and the 
tion of taste, than have been offered in 
We are striying to improve, and we de 


— The best | Our remarks are not calculated t¢ misgnide é 
| pieces are hy Pierpont, Mellen, and Willis, “ The * 


who are even more ignorant. ‘We shell 
j early opportunity to remark upon the ed 
connected with the beautiful picture op 
Mr. Jones, at No. 77, Market-street, wild 
nounced by. some com petent judges to be 
Guido, while one or two affected ed 
turn up their noses, with infinite incred 





AMERICAN SEEDS. 

By the following extract will be seen fit 
tion in which our native plants are ta 
about to be held in England. If any 
are desirous of exporting the surplus 
their farms, it will be well to opense é 
with Peter Porcupine ; if he can fied 2 mam 
Hickory nuts, (aa he says) at thres 
lars a gallon, it will furnish a good 
cians, as well as a good profit to growers.” 
way, we wish this great reformer would 
our cakelology. Growers | growers sale, 
Oenions! We have no objection to the 
being growed till the fragrance theresl “ome 
to Heaven ;” but we doubt,whetber Soha Ba 
like tohave Hickory growed sve 0 
the Imperial Isles—the downfallol Bait 
would be being growed with the my 
However that may be, Mr. Cobbettis 
gaged in the sale of “ cucummer, 
tinger-linger bean.” 

Agreeably to my former Dns. 
at my shop at et, sev — 
seeds ‘ready for sale. in the first place, 
—— sorts of tree seeds; @ 
sorts of shrub seeds, and twenty-nine 
seeds *, — the seeds ¢ ¥ 

rly sow av 

—— and "weeding, ae! Bo the 
hundred thousand trees at théleast. 4 
I shall raise a hundred thousand t 
quantity ofseed. There are, in the 
pounds of genuine Locust seed, fresh & 
ca; that seed alone is worth * 
that is the price that | should sell 
sell it separately, These two 
the reader follow the iz sc 
Woodlands, will yield him, at the 
thousand —— and, the: 
pounds of sced will bring ts, w 
cheapest rate, at which y are to 
nursery in the kingdom; would cost Baws 
—* home, between thirty and 

re are two gallons of Black Wi 
the box ; there are three sorts of Hi 

uarters of each of, two of the 
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of whic ve 
Reseribed in the Woodlands ; and I 
——s plants, These platy 

a sape ‘ 

tn as directed in the Woodlands, 
of three years from the day of 
make nohle plantations, and the 
very least, at nursery-men’s 
tween twenty and thirty 
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u'll We say, every thing ridiculous. But, says a 
eof, you are not very good natured when laughed | 
True, not when we.are a party concerned ; 
then we have the world’s infirinity, and love 
wagh, at the expense of magnatiimity and some- 
dhiendship. Suppose, then, we alter the 
,and say some ridiculous objects and sub- 
Ws, te We in any better situation ? How shall 
aie the sclection, and are not such prefer- 


ers would complain that they were thought 


ances, we are disposed to take up with the 


the subject of severity and sarcasm, will not 
em become of no effect, or will it have the ef- 
at making all the world so forward in one beat- 


be scourged, their fellow men wili laugh. If 
maxim of “ laugh and grow fat,” be taken 
most literal sense, we must laugh, or we shall 
grow fat, and if the whole world loses fat, the 
will no longer present that respectable ro- 
‘of figure to its fellow worlds, but grow lean 





to produce the same effect, for all the world 
the 
exhaustion, and the world would grow lean 
that way. Therefore, it seems to us, that ridicule 
providentially invented as a sortof evener for 
to make them behave themselves, and to 
them. . 
whoand what are fair and proper subjects ? 





fi, iad'exceedingly proper, to laugh at himif 


end morality that the gaze of the world is at- 
| And why is it fair to ridicule such a man? 
b sincere, he should be allowed to enjoy his 
ar opinions in peace and quiet. But then that 
, intermeddling, pteker-up of scandal and folly, 
world, 
gender has never been settled) to say what 
er and how far a man may carry. his public 
s €xercises. Bounds have been set, and 
has been used for want of argument, even 





—— bed as another, if they are equal in 
effects? If quackery in medicine, law, and 
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Bell S.juash begin to be 
carefully kept, will be 
, until the month of March at 

the A s Seed, 
ed, 1 kuow to be 
The French Beans are excellent, 
ones I know to be the earliest, as 





en preserved in the house 
toga Pultivated to ship to the West 
th America. There is one town in 
which has arisen out of the cultiva- 
and it has a Jarge and beau- 


lication of a certain portion of 
—* women, whose parents have 
hel habit of alloting to them certain 





r? Not that any one would complain 
thought worthy of being laughed at, but 


{ importance. So that, from all the cir- 


to save quarreling. 
thing out of the common course is to be 


The first is impossible ; s0 long as men 


. Too much laughing would be 


“rie 


people in it would hold their sides from 


ridicule an individual because he differs 
elf in hid religious opinions ? No, butit 





n carries him to such an extremity of 





hee taken upon himeelf or itself, (for the 


person so dispeptic as those 
is very remarkable, for the fat of the land generally 
has a different effect. 

every year, bat still this is a remarkable Spring. 
White hats have superseded black ones, mead and 
soda are taking the place of brandy and water, and 
the streets are as muddy as a boot-black can wish ; 
and although these thing yl ways have happened at 
this particular season of the year, every body al- 
lows that this has been a most remarkable Spring. 
What is it then, that is so remarkable ? Is it that 
big girls and little girls wear such monstrous 
Navarino hats, when the plain brown hats are so 
much neater ? From the time of grandmother Eve 
to the present, girls have been just eo silly, because 
it has been fashionable. Is it that Boston has forty 
representatives ? that is not remarkable, for if the 
number were four hundred and forty, all that wish 
to sit under the administration of the big codfish at 
for | the State House, would not be admitted. Is it that 


All these things happen 


politics run high this Spring ? they are at their 
highest once in four years, so that nothing political 
makes this Spring more remarkable than it hasbeen 
in former years. Js it that the business of the city 
increases, that folks die and marry, and that all our 
good citizens mind the business of their neighbors 
as much as they do.their own, or that we have no 
new hotel ? It can be none of these, for these have 
happened every year since the first settleinent - 
and yet every body agrees tbat this has been a rer 
maraable Spring. - 


‘ UNITARIAN CLERGY. 
It has been supposed by some of our Southern 
brethren, that Unitarianjsm was supportedin New- 
England by, the younger members ofthe clergy ; but 
the visit of Doctor Ripley, of Concord, to Washing- 
ton, during the late session of Congress, must have 
convinced such as had an opportunity of observing 
that distinguished divines’ manner and character, 
that Unitarian sentiments are not confined to boys, 
or to foolish old men. At the age of 78, he retains 
creat activity of mind and body ; and it was thought 
no less remarkable, that he should be able to take 
such a journey, than that he should display such in- 
tellectual vigor and uniform:cheerfulness of mind. 
His manners are of the old school of gentlemen, 
courtly, easy, and dignified’; he gives a charm to 
social intercourse, and with a large fund of well 
arranged knowledge enlightens and corrects so- 
ciety. He administers, without a colleague, the 
duties of the office, he has sustained for many 





The attentions he received at the seat of govern- 
ment were doubtless highly gratifying, and we 
have no hesitation in saying, that he gave as much 
pleasure to others as he received. 





GOQOVERNOR’S MESSAGE. 

This Year the Governor of the Commonwealth 
appeared in person and delivered a Speech to the 
Convention of both branches of the Legislature, 
which is by far the best, (because it is the short- 
est ) which we recollect of His Excellency’s pre- 
paration. He congratulates the Departments on 
the prosperity of the State—approves of the custom 
of meeting at the commencement of a political year 
for joint edification. He says that the appointments 
of County Commissioners have been made accurd- 
ing to law, with one exception—that the Govern- 
mentof the State Prison hasbeen reorganized which 
will ensure a reform in that establishment, but its 
complete effect cannot be realized till the comple- 
tion of the new prison, now in rapid progress. 

An estate in Charlestown coming to the Com- 
monweatth by escheat in default of heirs, has been 
sold and the money paid into the Treasury. 

Routes for Rail-roads have been surveyed—one 
to Providence is strongly recommended, as worthy 
of the attention.of the Legislature. Several routes 





disputations. 
to be laughed at? Is not one kind 


» Should be exposed, why not quackery 
Some are willing to admit that doc- 


es and opinions may be ridiculed, if persons are 


But then with ultras, in all things, their 


ps are parts of themselves; they carry the 


gs ‘‘love me Jove my dog,” to its full ex- 


are more sensitive in matters of opinion, 
ag eamicr reflections of a personal nature. 
“(8 Wil politicians be ridiculed? In the present 


ry nerve has been strained, every point 
and sarcasm and ridicule have played a 


Ney agrtant part. Many individuals high in 
nai public confidence, have been abused 
the edie? Bivitatmrcy. 1t was, and is proper, for not only 
ats but the ins has the maxim “all's fair 
Ss” been used and abused. Then who can 
? 
but that in matters of abuse the two par- 
Would be on very nearly equal ground. No 

those interested, cither personally, or for 
tfiends, have felt the sting, but it has not cut 
bs deep, and the world has laughed in exact 





If a balance should be strutk, we have 


to its severity. Another kind of politi- 
that want to be in office—should they 


aghed at? Unless they grow, sprouts and 
will never become trees, and unless young 
push themselves forward, they might die and 


ten, and the world remain in blissful igno- 


re that such men have lived, and might have 
an important leaf in the history of the country, 
— only been found 

n 


ed at, or frowned down? Rather let us pat 
litle political shoots on the head, and boost 
into office, that they may not die before. the 
has a chance to laugh at them. Why should 


~ jound worthy before they 
why should laudable ambition be 


them ?: If they do not push forward, 
will say, (that is, if the world takes the 


wel thiak about them) they have no ambi- 
tad that were indeed a lamentable sin. If 
7@push forward, it is ten chances to one that 
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calls them young, a sin, indéed, which 


getting over every day; or calls them 
or twaddlers, or turns up his or its nose 


or laughs at them, such a wicked world is 


live in, and such a propensity has it to 


het vetiously thinking over the matter we have 
Whheconclusion to follow the world’s pro- 
7*br as we can without ministering to a 
taste, and have therefore made a slight al- 
™ Pope’s lines and adopted them for a 


Nesther the whole'world 


sinner it or saint it, 
We must paint it. 


REMARKABLES. 
allows that this has been a most re- 
Spring. And we should be happy to be 
when there was a Spring, or a Summer, 
not remarkable. The sun 
*s remarkable @ manner as ever; trees 
budded and blossomed, and all nature 
ed in her fairest garb, and is it not 
? Nay, butter has been as dear as ever 
een hay and grass,” and every man 


Grows romantic 





Sone to market with a good appetite for the 


of the earth, has bought corned- 
Set out of the market-house as fast as 
Ys not all this remarkable? We cannot 
becomes of appetite, but we Gnd no 


to Albany have been surveyed, but others yet re- 
main for examination, before a just decision can be 
made. The Legislatures of New-York and Rhode- 
Island manifest, in their enlightened liberality, a 
willingness to assist in continuing the works into 
their respective States. 

The Governor recommends a tax, as the resource 
to preserfe the dignity and independent conduct of 
State affairs,and as the only preventive of approach- 
ing debt, erobarrassment, and vexation. He implies 
great fault for past negligence, and deprecates fu- 
ture digregard of so salutary a measure. 

A reference is made to the mode of choosing 
electors; and some remarks introduced upon the 
injurious tendency of that party zeal, which talks a- 
bout dissolving the Union. The disputed claims 
upon land in Maine, he says are in the course of 
amicable adjustment. An appointment of Major 
Genera! of the Seventh Division is made necessary 
by the resignation and honorable discharge of Major 
General John Whiting. Inclosing, His Excellency 
refers our present legislators to the example of our 
ancestors, who were vigilant in making provision 
for the support of Government, as well as for the 
prosperity of every branch of trade and industry. 





MARTIAL MUSIC. 

Fifty years have not dulled the transports with 
which I listen to the sound of a martial band. 
When I was ten years old, many a time and oft 
have I set away at full speed, through,the lanes of 
our metropolis, to drink in, while new and fresh, be- 
fore the hum of men had mingled in their adulter- 
ations, the brattling of drums as they accompanied 
with regular roll and cadence, “ the shrill squeak- 
ing of the wry-necked fife,” and I have retired from 
the gladsome sound, whistling stoutly and drum- 
ming on my thighs in true military fervor. The 
music was simple,.and so were my notions—one 
was complete enough far the other. It was not 
many years since, say ten or fifteen, that base drums 
got into general use in the country towns, and, as I 
had béen a resident there for many years, the first 
I heard was on Billerica common. Never shall I 
forget that hour. The big boom of the demi-thunder 
came over my ear and filled me with the energy of 
the thunderer himself, whose exploits I had early 
learned from Pope’s Homer, and viewed with no 
littleenvy. It so happened, that the man who had 
the immense instrument hanging in front, was re- 
markably small, and looked very like a cat peeping 
over a barrel, and as I surveyed my own length of 
shadow and considered the lack of that ornament 
of a military personaze,“* a sesquipedality of belly,” 
as Sterne says, which had long been my ambition, 
I involuntarily thought, that while I might adorn 
the drum, the drum would no less adorn me. To 
say that this thought increased to desire is to use 
feeble language, formy bowels yearned to form an 
intimacy with the big drum—I was about to curse 
the cruel fate, that had prevented my being a drum- 
mer, when, as if Minerva had taken compassion 
on my sufferings and granted success to my ambi- 
tion, down went the drummer, his foot having come 
in inconvenient céntact with an uncivil stone, 
which turned his ancle and brought his nose in im- 
mediate contact with the sonorous instrument—the 
troops, who were marching in solid column, con- 
scious that the glory of the day sat perched upon 
the drum, gathered anxiously round, not in hollow 
square, nor echellon, but in close confusion to learn 
the fate of the drummer—he was disabled—I e!- 
bowed my way—not having the fear of firelocks be- 


that go market, which | was round mine, aad I rose proudly from a field of | 
fame, “‘ fresh and gory,” for the snout of the late 
operator héd exuded 2 marvellous quantity of his 
heart's blood over the side of the drum, which, 
with genuine bravery I retused to wipe off, though 
manifestly endangering my clean ruffle that stood | 


fence of my next neighbor’s garden. I signified by 
a volley of blows, that all was not lost, and after an 
hours impatient waiting for the restoration of order, 
or, as the poct says,for the chaos (chay-horse) to get 
bung-er diddy bung—and the complacency that 


drum—may be conceived but not described. Suffice 


years; amd enjoys the firm affections of his people. |’ 


in all the pride of starch, like the white-washed 


into the traces, I had the satisfaction of marching , 
next after the captain, tomy own bung—bung— 


glowed over my lank carcase, with every jar of the 


to say, that I succeeded to admiration, except that, 
after a halt, the fifer and I could not agree which 
should begin first—but that was settled by an ap- 
peal to the captain who very unjustly decided 
against me, as I was a voluntcer and should have 
had the preference. 

From this time my name was changed from James 
Dentworth, which you well knew,\to the honorary 
appellation of Bunger-diddy Jim, which I retain as 
a token of their respect and of my own trrumph— 
in fact, I must say of that town, that the inhabitants 
are quick to perceive and reward merit. Great, 
however, asmy delight was on that_ever memora- 
ble day, it was exceeded when I saw and heard the 
West-Point Cadets enter Boston four or five years 
since—that was an imposing sight—the long column 
ot troops in their dark uniform—the waving of tall 
blaek plumes—the absence of all glitter and tinsel 
—the death-like solemnity of every man—the swell- 
ing strains of their superior band rising in the 
charmed silence of the streets—all together pro- 
duced an effect upon our people, unaccustomed to 
such splendid arrays, that could not be resisted and 
cannot be forgotten. Qld asl am, [ love to recur 
to my sensationsat that moment—I thought of the 
high character they must all sustain to remain 
proteges of the nation—of the hopes and fears that 
hung upon their desert—I noticed their sun-burnt, 
firm appearance—and felt, that under the influence 
of such music, it would be as easy to march to 
death as tv a feast—I know not how it was, but I 
felt awed—in fact, though it is childish tosay it, I 
felt my eyes moisten with intense interest, admira- 
tion and excitement, and I wished I had a son 
worthy to be a member of such a corps. 

My ambition was quelled by that spectacle, and 4 
I have sighed no more to take a part in the achieve- 
ments of our fields. Indeed, I am half inclined to 
think, that our military shows are after all, rather 
sinall business—still I endeavored to keep along 
with the crowd at our late elections to hear the 
bands play—and even the sound of the big drum 
seemed to possess a portion of its ancient charm. 
The martialmen were some of them as aged as my- 
selt, and somewhat inclining to higgled-piggledy 
movements, but nevertheless they pleased me, and 
what care I for the rest of the world—except that I 
love to read the Galaxy, and entertain my ancient 
regard for its editor, whose I am, 
BunGer-vippy Jim. 





HOSPITALITY. 
IfT had a cottage, a cabin, or cave, 

With a couple of acres, in fee or in tail, 

. Twould sleep like a lord, though T toiled like a slave, 

For love should not bother, or passion assail. 

No wanderer, hungry should go from my gate, 

If to foed and relieve him I lacked riot the means ; 
And to raise wherewithal I might furnish his plate, 

One half of the farm should be planted in beans. 
My friends, too, should taste them,and who, Sir, ‘ would 

not? 

Corse and dine on such dainties again and again ; 
For when fresh from the oven all juicy and hot, 
They merit the favor of gods and of men. 

Long life to the vine, With its blossoms and fruit, 

The vine, for support to a cornstalk that leans, 
For the orange the grap, and the olive to boot, 

I would give in exchange for an acre of beans. 

BUSHWHACKER. 


MEDICAL PRICE CURRENT, 
Exhibiting aft exact statement of the Diseases prevailing 
in the city, carefully corrected to May 6th, tlie day of 
the annual militia inspectiun. 
‘Patsy—Quite paralyzed ;—few cases at present. 
CHoLEeRrA—Several cases have occurred lately ; 
patients exceedingly choleric. 
ConsumPrion—On the decline. 
Dyspeps1a—A few cases, principally among the 
fashionables. 
Dropsy—But few cases, principally limited to 
those in the habit of taking a few drops of comfort. 
Fever, bill—ious—Most prevalent in the month 
of January. 
Heart, affections of,—Some cases considered 
desperate, but we have heard of none which have 
proved fatal, though several have been violently 
smitten. ; 
Hyp,diseases of—Several slight cases, and a few 
severcly hip-ped. 
HF ap, diseases of—Principal symptom is, great 
weakness in the part. 
Bratn—A few cases of cracked, difficult ‘to 
manage. 
Eves—Many cases have occurred, which ex- 
hibited shocking spectacles ; some of those affected, 
not being able to see, except by the aid of blue 
glasses, though in others, disease is induced by 
glasses of blue ruin. 
‘Diseases UNKNOWN—Quite prevalent among 
those liable to do military duty. 
Monriric Ariox -A few cases have been met 





dresses, most of whom had previously exhibited, 
symptoms of affections of the heart. 
Op Ace—We have met with no cases among 
females, except those which are, or have been 
married. ; 

PLaGcuse—A great number of cases of every de- 
scription, and difficult to cure. 

Quincy—This disease tras been extremely mild 


health than sickness in the city. A short time since, 
however, it assumed a somewhat threatening aspect 
in the schools ; but we are happy to learn that the 
alarm seems, in a great degree to have subsided. 
PALPITATION OF THE HEART—Cases princi- 
pally confined to young Beaux and Bells. 
Worms—But one kind prevalent, viz. the corm 
of the still. 


Mr. Epitor,—All the world except the small 
portion that I constitute, goes to the Athenzum 
Gallery ; but I have a defect in vision, that makes 
all pictures look to me alike, which, however, 
would be, as I suppose, to the advantage of some 
of the paintings. — 

Now, on the subject of the Gallery, as I have 
read in several papersa ood repute, as to taste, 
some conflicting opinions concerning the propriety 
of wearing a hat in presence of ladies, 1 beg leave 
to fortify my own practice of keeping on the felt, by 
the authority of Hamlet— 

‘* Your hat to its right use, tis for the head.”” 

This custom of lifting the beaver (alas, the best 
of mine was lifted in April) arose in the dark ages 
of chivalry, when, as we have the folly to believe, 








fore my eyes—into the crowd and before the strap 
was well off the ueck of the wounded drummer, it 





all women had beauty and honor, and every knight 


NEW-ENGLAND GALAXY. 


with, principally among the authors of rejected ad-. 


in its operations, and has tended rather to promote ’ 


It isan opinion that fire cannot roast out of 


I myself always wear my hat on such occasions, 


and as I do not keep a puppy I endeavor to make 
up deficiencies, by swaggering about with my 
hands in my pockets, and a segar in my lips. 


But, Sir, we ought to have an eye to our republi- 


caniastitutions,and toregard this our custom of wear- 
ing the hat among ladies,in connection with general 
policy. This uncovering the knowledge-box toa 
lady, smacks too strongly of monarchy and the man- 
ners of a court; and I doubt if President Jon, who 
is a good republican, has much practice with his 
castor—my own I scorn to strike, and like a flag to 
the mast, it is nailed to my head. 


Are we not free and independent? then why 


hould we not make ourselves free and easy? We 
are no longer the subjects of a monarch, but the 
citizens of a republic. Every man is “ lord of him- 
selt,” and why 


wo.” 


should he make ita “ heritage of 


I have heard of the master of a Baltimore schoon- 


er, who had the landable ambition to introduce the 
republican custom at Genoa, and accordingly p!ant- 
ed himself, in the parterre at the Opera, with his 
hat over the right ear, looking now and then at old 
Carlo Felice, of Sardinia, who was fool enough to 
sit uncovered. But it is a thankless task to intro- 
duce improvements; and a grim person in black 
whiskers requested Captain Jonathan to take off his 
hat, which was promptly refused. The man with 
the whiskers then beckoned to a couple of musque- 
teers, who took the apostle of republicanism under 
their protection, and formed his guard of honor into 
the street 


+ 


Let us have a system of politeness to ourselves, 


as we have already a code of laws. I would even 
carry independence so far as to have a republican 
language, for why should we slavishly continue to 
speak the English tongue as it was spoken by Chat- 
yam and Burke, or write it as written by Addison 


and Goldsmith. Sir, 1 scorn to do either, and if you 
have read what I have written, you have sufficient 
evidence of the fact. SomBREKO. 

‘ Ea 
THINGS IN GENERAL.” 


The French Chamber of Deputies were engaged, 
at the last advices, in discussing the clectoral law. 
Lafayette took a part in the discussion, and a trans- 
lation of his spceci is promised in the New-York 
Statesman. 

A state paper declares it to be the intention of the 
French Governmeat, to be prepared for any, contest 
which may arise in the complicated relations cf 
Europe, by an augmenfation of the army and navy, 
though a strong hope is expressed, that the faith of 
treaties will be preserved. 

News have been received at Paris, stating, that 
the time having expired, which was allowed to 
Ibrahim for evacuating the Morea, and it being un- 
derstdod that he has orders to remain, it is expected 
that the ships of the Allied Powers will blockade 
the ports of Patras, Navarino, Modon, and Coron. 
Other reports state, that he has.made ——— 
for departure. It is also reported, that 6000 British 
outa —* landed at * 

reek Chiefiains are m vigorous efforts 
to establish order. : * 

There is nothing new from England or Spain. 

The duke ef Wellington was.on Tuesday under 
examination by the Finance Committee ‘during the 
whole of their sitting, from twelve to four o’clock. 
His Grace’s examination is understood to have had 
no relation to his post of Prime Minister, but to the 
Ordnance Department. 

Barbadoes papers to the 13th ult. have arrived. 
At a public meeting of the Planters, it was resolved 
to appoint a Committee to confer with the Custom- 
house and other authorities on the outrageous man- 
ner in which the export duty of 4 1-2 per cent. on 
produce had lately been enforced ; and also to take 
what ulterior proceedings might be deemed proper 
toremove this tax. The Governor had issued a pro- 
clamation, in obedience toorders trom Mr. Huskis- 


— — 
mesties.“ 





the removi negroe 
a of their being do- 


Amustnea Specimen or ARAB Horrticut- 
Ture. The palm tree, though a beautiful tree, is 
sometimes, it appears, a ve obstinate one; and 
the means which we are told, on Arab authority, 

uld be used to render it.more docile on these oc- 
casions, would astonish the horticulturists of Europe. 
When a palm-tree refuses to bear, (says the Arab 
author of a treatise on agriculture,) the owner of it, 
armed with yhatchet, comes to visit it in company 
with another person. He then begins by observing 
aloud to his friend, (in order that the date tree 


tree, it no longer bears me any 
fruit.” “ Have a care what you do, brother,” re- 
turns his companion, “ I should advise you to do no 
such thing, for I will venture to predict that this 
yey year your tree will be covered with fruit.” 
* No, no,’ replies the owner, “ I 2m determined 
to cut it down, for I am certain it will produce me 
nothing,” and then approaching the treé, he pro- 
ceeds to give it two or three strokes with his hatch- 
et. “ Pray now! l entreat you, desist,” says the 
mediator, holding back the arm of the proprietor. 
* Do but observe what a fine tree it is, and have 

for this one season more ; should it fail af- 
ter that to bear you any fruit, you may do with it 
just what you please.” The owner of the tree 
then allows himself to be persuaded, and retires 
without proceeding to any further extremities. But 
the threat and the few strokes inflicted with the 
hatchet, have always, it ix said, the desired effect ; 
and the terrified palm tree produced the same year 
a most abundant supply of fine dates. [Beecheys’ 
TravelsinCyrenaica.} 

For the last fortnight; our city (Bremen) has 
been in the most painful agitation, in consequence 
of the arrest of a woman accused of poisoning. She 
is the wife of a saddier named Miltenburg. and the 
daughter ofa tailor named Timm. After the death 
ot ber first husband (the saddler,) she married a 
merchant traveller, naraed Gottfried. Her free 
way of life, and the many losses she sustained by 
death, caused her to be sometimes talked of. Since 
her arrest, she is said to have already confessed un- 
heard of crimes. Men who seemed happy and 
full of health chiefly tempted her to commit murder. 
As nothing official has beef published — this 
ext inary case, it is impossible accurately to 
dety ——— ae * waa * en 

nilty 5 reis tio equal: perhaps 
—* s, the infamous Marchioness de'Brinvilliers, 
A daily come forward whose ‘debilitated 
ith is sdid to be her work. There is no trace 
whatever of. mania, and as little of remorse. An 
i way ot life, and covetousness, are 


ed asthe chief reason of her crimes ; rstition 
seems also to-have affected her mind. us, it is 
said, she. considered the wearing of the cléthes of 


the murdered as a talisman against the discovery of 


making her invisible, and even of enabling her to 


ihe is about 50 years of age, and has still traces of 
beauty, which she endeavours to improve by paint. 
She has handsome but rather wild eyes, mi 
agreeable manners. Her sitting-room was well 
tastefully furnished. _ Over her mahogany sofa 
hung the heads of our Savior and St. John, and the 
Ten Commandments. Her chief reading was 
books of devotion. A wheelwright, whose house 
she last kept, was the first who discovered her en- 
ormities ; has been poi by her, and is in a 
i state ; a peice of bacon, strewed with 
arsenic, is the corpus dels ta.—[Frankfort paper.) 
To InCREASE THE OpouR oF Rosrs. A Ger- 
man ltural writer recommends a large onion 
to be planted by the side of the rose tree,in such a 
manner thatit shall touch the foot of the latter. 
The roses which will be produced will have an 
odour much ger and more agreeable than 
such as have not thus treated ; and the wa- 
ter distilled from these roses is superior to that pre- 





abounded in courtesy and valor. But, thank heav- 


pared by means ef ordigary rose-leaves. 


— him,) “1 am going to cut down this 


her enormities, and ascribed to them the power of | How 


en, the age of chivalry is gone, the yardstick is now, Scorcm tpea or ComELINEss. The following 
the lance, wealth is honor, and independence has | 
made some modifications in courtesy. The best | 
way to make others respect us, is to shew that we | 
have a proper value for ourselvés ; therefore it 
generally follows that the gold in a man’s pocket 
may be estimated by the brass upon his brow, and 
his pertinacity in covering his brass, with his bea- 
ver. 
me, that when a person has paid for a ticket to the 
theatre, he has the right to regulate his own dress 
and behavior and to bring his dog into the boxes, if 
| Ponto have no objections. 


iz the desciiption given by an ancicat Scottish an- 
thor, of the Duke of Albany, brother to James HI. 
of Scotland :—* He was well preporti » and 
tall in stature, and comely in his countenance, that 
igto say, braad-face, red-nosed, large-eared, and | 
having a very awful countenance wien it *— 
him tv speak with those who had displeased him.” | 


Srate or Inecanp. 


to remark that the court house, during the whole of 
the Maras’ trial, was surrounded by a squadron of 
cavalry, with drawn sabres!) What would the tn- 
habitants of an Engtish county town 
an exhibition as this ? 


Intex Monaurev. In the city of Cork crimi- | 


uffidacit or alibi witness could be had in Cork for | 
ia. 6d. each!!! Atter this, will it be said that they 
do not stand in need of the “* second reformation.” 
SinGuLAR MARRIAG~. 
married at Mylor church, Mr. Anthony Rowe and 
Miss Mary Ann Richard, of that parish ;° the 
bridegroom, who was one of the crew of the Rinaldo 
packet, unfortunately had both his arms shot off 
above the elbows at Halitax, last July, on the anni- 
versary of the King’s coronation. He was indebted 
to the help of the carpenter for a pair of wooden 
hands, encased in a pair of gloves, having a spring 
at the fore-finger, which enabled him to put on the 
ving. 

A Sincuiar Want. In the town of Frome, 
isa placard ina decent window, to this eflect— 
Wanted, a few young Parsons to learn the straw 
business. 


The Marquis de Grimaldi, who died at Genoa, 
has left behind him an immense property : part of 
this being in the bank of England, rendered it ne- 
cessary to have the will translated into English, and 
the original was for that purpose transmitted to a 
Proctor in the Commons. It occupies nearly one 
hundred sheets, and contains many singular be- 
quests. 

Anecpote or Henry VIII. Henry VIII. af- 
ter the death of Jane Seymour, had some diificulty 
to get another wife. His first offer was to the 
Duchess Dowager of Milan; but her answer is 
said to have been, ‘ That she had but one head 5 
ifshe had two, one should have been at his service.” 


A Cockney, of the real Bow Bell species, went to 
hear the Lord Mayor’s Chaplain; his text was, 
“ There isnothing new under thesun.” The Cock- 
ney pulled a brother cit by the sleeve, and whis- 
pered him, “ Yes, there is anew Lord Mayor eve- 
ry year.” , 
_ Astudent of medicine from Boston, while attend- 
ing lectures in London, observed that the King’s 
Evil had been little known in the United States 
since the Revolution. 


In a late nisi prius cause at Stafford, an action 
brought by the assignees of a bankrnpt to recover 
a fevy under an cxecution levied after an act of 
bankruptcy, Mr. Justice Park addressed the Jury, 
and inter glia—* Gentlemen, nothing, as we law- 
yers say, can purge an act of bankruptcy. Gen- 
tlemen, the word purge is a vulgar and disagreea- 
ble word, but in this legal sense it is a significant 
expression !”” 


Alexander, sitting on the Judgement Seat to 
Judge criminal cases, kept always one of his ears 
stopped while the accuser was pleading, and being 
asked the reason, said—* I keep the other ear en- 
tire to hear the accused !”” 


King Herry,the Fourth having been told that a 
famous Protestant Physician had quitted his religi- 
on and turned Catholic, said tothe Duke of Sully, 
who was with him My friend, your religion is 
in a very desperate state, since it has been given 
over by the Physician.” 


The citizens of New-York have suffered much 
by fires supposed to have been the work of incen- 
diaries, since the burning of the Bowery atre. 
The following gratuitous advice, dropped in one of 
* streets, itis hoped may furnish a clue to the 
villain. 

“ Tec the Public. All ways pay your men, when 
you employ them, else you will be set on fire, for I 
am the man, and catch me if you can.” 

The failure of the Franklin k, oſ New-York 
city, has excited misgivings concerning other banks 
in that place; which caused the President of the 

Dock Bank todeclare publicly, that nothing, 
at present, can possibly disable that establishment 
froni paying all its notes, 


A ludicrous scene lately occurred at the théatre in 
aneighbouring town. A coantryman who had de- 
termined to indulge his curiosity, made ‘his first ap- 
pearance,’ to witness a performance, which chanc- 
ed to be the play of the Iron Chest. After the usu- 

wonderings and exclamations of astonishment at 

e novelty of the scene, his amazement ultimate- 
ly subsided so as to allow his comprehen-ion of the 

rst. two or three scenes of the play. As the per- 
formance proceeded, towever, it is kndwn to most 


quarrelled about a division of booty. In the begin- 
ning of this scene the honest, artless and ingenuous 
countryman betrayed several strong symptoms of 
agitation and uneasiness, which apparently gradu- 
ally gairied ground upon hi:n until he could not con- 
tain his awkward sensations any longer, when he 
suddenly rose, and addressing the actors to.the.as- 
tonishment of the whole house, burst forth into the 
following exclamation ; “ I’! tell ye what, if ye are 
going to quarrel among yourselves, give me m 
money again, and I’ll go home, for you don’t thin 
I am going to be made a fool of !” This extraordi- 
nary speech, as may naturally be supposed, caused 
general mirth, while the unconscious cause of ri- 
sibility gazed about him still further amazed, won- 
dering “ what they could see to laugh at.” (Balt. 
Gazette.] 


Court&Er versus ApvocaTE. Pditors are the 
most sensitive creatures in the world. Nothing 
affords many of them greater gratification than to 
have an opportunity of cutting up and lashing all 
poor unfortunate being: who may come under their 
notice. One might naturally suppose that those 
who are so fond of censuring others, would not lose 
their temper when attacke themselves. But this 
is not the case. Let those who doubt this declara- 
tion, listen to the following statement from the 
Journal of Commerce, of Monday last :—“< Alder- 
man Peters made application for warrants against 
Jepn B. Skillman and C.C. Conant, Esquires, -for 
having untawfully, and against the peice of the 
good people of the state of New-York, committed 
a certain outrage in Hudson-street upon each r. 
From the statement. it was shown that John B. 
Skillman is the editor of a oper known as the 
* Morning Courier,” and C. C. Conant, of another, 
called the ** National Advocate.” It moreover ap- 

ared that the editor, Conant, was a cripple, and 
hat his contemporary nobly undertook to chastise 
him for having wri'ten an article under the cap- 
tion “ Afeanness,” which reflected upon the bien- 
seance of the croupier, and left him in something 
like an awkward predicament:. Unfortunately for 
“ the Skillman,”, his brother Conant was armed 
with a crutch and cane, and notwithstanding he— 
Skillman—had been put to the expense of a cow- 
skin, the editor of the “‘ Advocate,” after inflicting 
certatn ungentle blows, left his adversary —* 
and —— on the field. A coach was called, 
and the said Skillman was packed up, put into it, 
and Jabelled “ damaged goods,” with the stritt in- 
junction of the alderinan, not to forget reporting the 


affair at the police, which having promised, on their 
word of honor to do, he allowed them to retire.” — 
[New-York Mirror.] 


Eee Weak —————— — — =~ — 
eekly Review, speaking cf the en- 
dary and Willis’s abominable verses, says : ‘“‘ With- 
in the last few weeks, he has, ifhis own account 
is to be credited, won the affections of Miss ‘ del,’ 
Miss ‘4ltemira,’ Miss‘ Viela, and Miss‘ Rosa,’ 
raved with them an evening or two by moonlight, 
taken liberties with them, which we, with all our 
impudence, never dared to take with any gist in our 
lives, then run away from them, and gone miserably 
in love with Julia, Laura, Lillietta, and Clementina. 
girls must be! Mr. 
to do such 


amorous 
Willis wouldn't be suffered in 


Hartford—our word for that. 

Since the days of Cook and Kean, we do not re- 
member to have seen a more crowded house, than 
at the Park, on Saturday ever.ing, being for the be- 
nefit of the sufferers of the Bowery—indeed, the 
union of talent was so unprecedented, as to excite 
great — 

The crowd was so great, that the pickpockets 
were uncommonly numerous, and several pocket- 
books and light articles e owners. A gen- 
tleman suspecting one of the * fingered gentry, 
fixed his eye upon him intensely, but while gazing 
at him in the squeeze, he extri — 

and got clear with it. IN. V. Enquirer. 

There have been more emigrations from Earope 
to America, for a short time past, than were ever 
known at any formér 
fact speaks well for the reputation of our country. 

A law has been passed in Pennsylvania that an 
person, who shall a tank-bill of a less * 
ination than five Sollars after the first of January 
anst. shall be subject to a five dollar fine. 





Tur Daama. 


imagine the protits have been on the wrong 
the accorn’ at both houses. 





The Po'sral-streot Theacte 
closed tor the s«ason last evening. The «eam ad 
been long, the labor, tor the actors, hard, an’ w@ 


no off 


We understan! ‘hat 


the principa) performers are engagg:' for the o-x6 


e city | during the last winter. 
nal court, it was lately given in evidence, that an | J, 


As an instance of the | *©#on. The Tremont Theatre hai passed in 6 the 
state in which the. country is, itis only necessary | hands of other conductors, 


and there is now every 


, Probability that both Theatres will open with 
| Fenewed strength in themselves, renewed) eppods 
think of such | ton to each other, and prepared to make more nals 
} and quarretlin 


Sin the city than they have done 
With the clow of thix seas 


| om. the Boston audience, will lose on» of theif 
greatest favorites, and the Drama an abt ~ap- 
porter in the person of Mr. Kilner. 
On Thursday were | successful in raising vegetables as he 
been in raising a laugh. 

The Federal-street Company play this evening 
at Salem, for the benefit of Mr. Foot. 


May he be as 
always hae 


It is the intention of the proprietors of the New- 


York Bowery Theatre, to erect a more splen-at 
fane upon the site-cf the building lately destroyed. 
It is to be finished by the first of September. 


— —— 





PouIeEE. A young man applied at the Police 


Court on Wednesday morning for a warrant against 
a young woman for stealing certain valuable papers 
from him. On heing questioned by the Court as te 
the nature and value of the papers, the gentleman 
Was at first unwilling to say what they were, but 
finally accused the lady of stealing from him the 
official certificate of a publication of matrimonial 
banns between himself and her, after which shé 
would neither marry him, nor give him the eer- 
tifieate. The court declined interfering in such a 
delicate matter, and advised the gentleman to set- 
Ue the affair with his deoxy. 








Mr. Samu. Topuirr, the enterprising pro- 


prictor of the Merchant’s Hall Reading Room, sail- 
ed on Sunday last for Liverpool. 11 is his inien- 
tion io make the tour of Europe ocfore his return. 
In the meantime the institution will be conducted 
by his brother, Mr. Benjamin Topliff, and Mr. 
James Hale. The long experience of the former 
in the affairs of the Reading Room, and the exten- 
sive acquaintance of the latter, with foreign ports 
and the details of navigation, will ensure as greet 
accuracy, and give as much satisfaction as has ale 
ways been found under the personal superintend> 
ance of the Proprietor. 




















— 


= co nr ne ae 
Masonit Calendar. 
COMMUNICATIONS NEXT WEER. 
King Solomon Charlestow: Tuctday. 
Retiosda, — Brighton, $3 * — 
Portland, Portland, Wednesday. 
St. Andrews; Boston, Thursday. 
Rising Sun, Nantucket, Monday. 
— — — — 
Marriages. 


In this city, Mr. John C. Stewart to Miss Rebecca Hat- 


Mr. Lendell F. Tarbett to Miss Sarah F. Berry. 
n Charlestown, Mr. Edwund Leavitt to Miss Sarals 
W. Downing. 


—— Mr. Benjamin Hastings to Miss Betsey 
ould, - 


Gould, 
In Lynn, Mr. G 
In Walpole; Mr. 
Fales. 


F. Noble to Miss Mary Wi le 
Nicholas Wentworth . ss, 


In North Bridgewater, Mt. Joseph 8. Packard to Miss 


in East 


Milly 8. Tribau. 


Bridgewater, Mr. John W. Jenkins to Miss 


Ruth T. Reed. 


In Nantucket, Mr. Jolin B. Stevens to Miss Sarak 8, 


Dayton. 


In Bt. George, Me. Mr. Nehemialt Boynton to Misa Mary 


Millet. 


In Heath, Rev. Joscph Kirkland Ware, of Palmer, to 


Miss Clarivsa Leavitt. 

in New-York, Mr. John Pisher Sheafe 
to Miss Mary 
Lieut. E. 0, 
A. Bennet. 


Of Portsmouth, 
youngest daughter of Rubert Lenox, Eaq: 9 
Blanchard, of the U. 8. Navy, to Mise Elize 





— ——— 


x 





of our dramatic readers that Orson and the robbers | a 


D4 ths. 


In this city, Mr. John B. Lawrent, aged 55; Miss farats 


Prouty, aged 18 ; Capt. Samuel Child, aged 49; Miss 
Augusta B. Lincoln, * 21. ; : 


n Dorchester; Mr. Benjamin F. Crehore, aged 29. 


n Waltham, 
In Beverly, M 


rs. Attn Maynasd, aged 28. 
ra. Ann Leach, aged 


In Topsfield, Miss Susanuah Gallop, aged 82. 
I Havernull, Mr. Joseph Rartod, 2* of Boston, 


In Paxton, Mr. 
In Fitebburg, fsaac 
of Ash 10. T 
life, is su 


In Concord 
In Hull, M 
In Westford 


» 
pposed to have 
and benevolent exe 
the late fires at Fite 
In Southampton, M 
Mr. Gamaliel Pomeroy, aged » years and 3 months. 
was killed almost instantly by the passing of the wheel 
of a loaded eart over his head 


Mra: Lucy Conant, aged 96. 
iss Sarah Cushing, —*7 
. - Jonathan Keyes, aged 65. 

A. Grosvenor, aged 2: 
Wyman, son of Stephen W. Eaqe 
he complaint which terminated hie 

beén oceasinned by his arden! 
ene to chetk the ‘progress of one 


Mind 
iss Mary Miller, rged 78 :—a son of 
He 


ve 


In New-Haven, Mrs. Elizabeth Ann Morse, aged 61, 


widow of the late Dr. Jedediah M. 


In Waterbury, Con. Lieut. Williaa: W. Eston, of the 


U.S. army, aged 23, 
In Berwick, Me. Col, Comm, Hobbes, aged 29. 
In Bangor, Mrs. Chartotte Hills Crosby, aged 2. 


In New-Prunswich, N.J. Mrs. Margaretta Tingey, 


of Lt. Sanderson of the Navy, and grand-daughter of Coins 


aged 24. 


Tingey, 

In Pensacola, Mrs. Martha Defby, wife of Rithard D. 

E%. Naval Storekeeper 
In St. Jago de C 

seaman on board brig Henry, of Saleth. 


of Buston. 


formerl 
enny,of Orleans, Mass 


Nathan 


On board ship Nile, Edward White, of Boston, aged 18. 














— 
GRAND ROYAL AKCH. CHAPTER OF MASSAMU- 
SETTS 


. ROTICE is hereby 
gived that a stated 
communication t 
M. E. Grand 
Arch Chapter of thie 
commonwealth, will be 
held at Masons Hall 
Tuesday the tenth of 
June next, at three 9’- 
clock, P.M. Ti 


due notice thereof 


govern themselves accordingly. By direction 
M.E. — L. Ginsane G H. 


ttest, SAMUEL HOWE, G. See, 





M' 


Juae 6. 


"SIC for Balls, Water Parties, Proe 
Partles, Serenadés, 
to M. MANN, commer of M 


COTILLION BAND, 
he. he ohtai 
—* ath; ined by spplyieg 





NEW AND CHEAP GOODS. 


AMES T. HOBART, No. 91, Washrngton-sireet, nea 


opposite State-street, has j 

a large assortment of RICH 

Etoffe Setins ; Satim Brilisants; Blagd Barege; Fi 

pete one ee Cette re and — * Siths; Sma 
ixur rench Calicoes ; Fancy Handberc and Scarfe, 

Ribbons, &c. Xe. / “ 


reeeived from New-Y 
ANCY GOODS, consisting 


at 


Merino SHAWLS and Leghorn BONNETS, of every 


qualit = = 

CHEAP OODS. Calicoes at 10 cents ; do. goud af 
12 9-2; 
and Gloves 12 1-2 cents; Cravats 1 yard wide ta; Bleck 
Siik House 496 ; together with a great variety of Goods 
eynplly tow. ‘ 


Is.; Cottons 1 yard wide 10 cents; Bese 


epistw. June 5. 





I 


Fi 


OSEPH BLUXOME, 
i le Tailor and Woollen 


NEORMS his frieads and the pubic, that he has 


ed to No. 3, Brattle-strect, where be bas receiv 
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+2 general amortmcas. 
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tetisfaction. Me takes this oppertunity of sencencing that 
he has succeeded ia the sdjviiment of 2 new plan of 


aot only an essy and 182 
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rts to batmosize with the perfect symmetry of the beman 
eo 

Gentlemen are requested to e⸗all and wake trial, se theré, 


May 9. 


will be ne whligation to take garmenis unles 4 of. 
Terms Uesh. Latest Lundva a. 
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Misatellanits 
‘ SELECTIONS FROM ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Gesivs Descatsep. It ia one bold and 
generous enterprise of genius to draw 
poetry from the ordinary lives of ordinary 
men. It is trusting in the depth and pow- 
er of nature to believe, that even in such 
life her spirit is not extinct nor suppress- 
ed, that it ean be found there, aud drawn 
forth into expression, and that there is a 
sympathy siive to receive its just repre- 
sentations. This Burns did by the impulse 
of native genius. This Wordsworth has 
done under the guidance of philosophic 
thought. This Crabbe too has done—al- 
most unwillingly as it might seem—when 
the strong conceptions of his working mind 
have carried him away for a little while 
fram his bare deiineations of reality. For 
the ordinary view that has reigned in Mr. 
Crabbe’s composition of poetry might 
seem to be, that words and numbers might 
make anything into verse ; and not that 
higher view which seems to prevail in 
Burns gnd Wordsworth, that the spirit of 
delineation may make anything than 
poetry. What does indeed lie in commun 
life—what it can yield to poetry —what it 
may bear within itself far above poetry— 
no one can tell ; neither a town critic of 
one score, with a brown curled wig, vor a 
country minister of fourscore years, with 
smooth, silvery, natural hair. That it will 
yield materials to poetry such as would 
not have been expected till genius pro- 
duced them, we now know as a faet of our 
late literature, and a fact that will be to the 
immortal glory of the age. 

Now, observe, that in what is drawn 
from the life of the people, it is not to be 
snid that life isto be exalted. In Words- 
worth, indeed, it is exalted—-almost uni- 
versally. Tn Burns it is sometimes—but 
generally not. This much, however, seems 
certain,—it ought never to be degraded. 
Crabbe draws the face of things—they 
draw its spirit. Wordsworth draws the 
life of the people, as a part of that univef- 
sal nature which he contemplates and 
loves.- Burns,.as the life which himself 
has lived ; in which he has found his joy 
and sorrow ; which he loves as his own, 
as having been that of his forefathers, and 
which he hopes and trusts, will be the life 
of his children. Crabbe writes of it as an’ 
observer, fond of criticizing, and some- 
what inclined to disparage. If we should 
doubt for a moment the truth of Words- 
‘worth’s picturea, as pictures of reality, 
still we could not question his right to make 
them what they are ; and such imaginary 
representations of men in his scenes of 
niture, seem fit inhabitants of those scenes. 
If whe character be ideal, the elements of 
the character are in nature. Frat there is 
far more than this in that poetry of Words- 
Worth devoted to the delineation of hutn- 
ble life. For it is not enough to say, that 
he has deawn with love and reverence that 








Natural lite of man which he Las so earn-| ed how to boil them, never allow that 


estly contemplated—but iv the midst of 
his pictures his own presence is felt. Aud 
his reader dves not go on, without feeling 
himself bound continually in dearer love 
to him who has opened for him the secrets 
of his own spirit, without recognising in 
himself the enlarging 4 ‘pacity, the grow- 
ing power, the unfoldiing sensibilities, into 
which a strong sympathy has infused new 
energies of life. 


With respect to Burns, we have simple | species of food. 


belief—and are satisfied. He writes with 
a genial fervour of love—with a beating |. 
\heart. ‘The tide of life which rolled in his 
veins flowed through his song. Yet his 
genius, too, has exst its own lights upon 
that picture. There ere touches there 
which were not horrowed from nature, and 
peoplings of fancy iu the midst ofacknow!l- 
edged realities. Every one who reads, 
feels that he is not moved merely, softened, 
amused by the representatives of living na- 
ture, but that he ig borne along in an uni- 
son of feeling and thought with the poet 
hiimzelf. He feels himself elate in new 
strength, while he accompanies the steps 
of the fine, free, bold, rustic genius, rang- 
ing its own heights, or searching the se- 
cret paths that lead to its own beloved 
haunts of peculiar and appropriate inspi- 
ration. Orour patriotic heart leaps with- 
jn us when we look 

*¢ On him, who walked in glory and in joy, 

Following his plough upon the mountain sidc.”? 

Aste Crabbe, if we believe, it is often 

just what we try not todo. He gives usa 
picture of reality, which repels our belief 
while it commands it. 
of the region of poetry ; aud if we are 
compelled to believe, we ask why we must 
meet that in a volume: of poems, which 
ought to have been evidence before the 
Committees of Mendicity or Police ? 

Unlike to that of Burns or Wordsworth, 
may it not be said that the genins of this 
author alienatea the spirit of his reader ? 
For not only is there a coutinual painfal 
vense that he is describing a life, which, 
thouch he has considered shrewdly, he has 
never justly known ; but there is felt a yet 
more deadening consciousneas of the re- 
pression within ourselves of feelings, of 
the contraction within ourselves of 
thought. We often make positive loss 
from accompanying his steps, and no ac- 
quisition. We leave off, saddened, dis- 
heartened, dispirited, and weak. We have 
found no friend inthe poet, to whom we 
were willing to surrender our hearts, but 
too often a sneering cynic, who shows us 
insultingly that he knows and understands 
the beauty we prize, and then plaucks it to 
pieces before our very face.—[Black wood’s 
Magazine.) 

Potatoes. There is a strang outery 
ageiust potatoes, as if they were the bane 
of Ireland ; in my opinion nothing can be 
more absurd. Polifical economists all 
agree in this, (if, indeed, they agree in any- 
thing,) that the man who invents some 
new machine whereby a great deal of ani- 
mul tubour is saved, confers a benefit on 
his country and on mankind. Now, f 
have no difficulty in concluding, @ fortiori, 
that. the introduction of a uew kind of 
food, which enables us, with a given quan- 
tity of land and labor, to plodtice a greater 
quantity of wholesome nutriment for hu- 
man beings than we coukl do before, is 

, etill more’ beneficial, inasmuch as this is 
accomplishing immediately that which the 
other but remotely tends to. Some, in- 
deed, have been found to aay, that the use 
of bread fuod is advantageous to a coun- 
try, because bread is made vf flour, and 
flour requires a miller, and the miller a 
carpenter and smith, and thatso a whole 


acquainted with their conditiun in the oth- 
er parts tobe able to say whether they 


of my own knowledge, that the corre- 
sponding class in Ireland, who live on po- 
tatoes vith salt and sour milk, would think 


exchange this diet of theirs for the Eng- 
lish’ bread and cheese, and not without 
reason. 
living on potatoes and buttermilk myeelf, 
and found it to succeed admirably. 1 
never enjoyed better health or spirits than 
whilst rigidly adhering to this diet, though 
I am not apt, thank God, to be at any time 
deficient in either particular. Five or six 
pounds of hot potatves impart a genial 


day, a thousand times more comfortable 
than cold stale bread, even though garnish- 
ed with such delectable condiment as 
onions or a modicum ofcheese, and, in 
fact, when we attempted to introduce the 
bread and broth system into our prisons, 
the’ rogues mutinied for potatoes, and 
swore we meant to starve them.- 


dishes, because physicians pronounced ° 


corn ; but, besides, the Irish who, from 


He drives us out! 





but this remark scarcely needs confutation 
at this time of day, and we have only to 
ask whether or not it would be more de- 
sirable thatthe agriculturist could cause 
his corn to become bread by simple voli- 
tion, “ digitorum percussione,” by the 
snapping of his fingers, as Marcus Tullius 
snith, in order to see the absurdity of this 
proposition. We have enough, and more, 
for the manufacturer and capitalist to do 
usefully and profitably, without employing 
him in grinding wheat or oats for the 
peasantry. 

It is contended, however, that potatoes 
are u lower, that is, a worse species of 
food than human beings had heretofore 
been satisfied with, and that if the quan- 
tity of sustenance be increased, the quali- 
ty is proportionubly, or more than propor- 
tionably, diminished. J think this is alto- 
getheruntrue. On the Continent, I know, 
the lower orders eat scarcely any flesh, 
and in partof the north of England and 
Wales the peasantry live on bread, cheese, 
and onions; they very rarely get any 
butcher meat. 1! am not sufilciently well 


fare more suinptuously, but I can affirin, 


ita very great hardship to be obliged to 


I have tried the experiment of 


warmth to a man’s inside of a winter’s 


I re- 
member to have read somewhere, that 
when potatoes were first introduced at the 
tables of the great, they were denied to the 
young, on the same principle as we now 
refuse them ragouts and high-seasoned 


them heating and provocative. Has this, 
think you, anything to do with the solution 
of the problem of our seven millions? It 
is an idle objection, that covking the po- 
tatoes takes up a great deal of time of the 
woman of the house. Sorry am Ito say, 
that that time could be turned to very little 
account were it entirely at her command ; 
and, at all events, her time must, in any 
case, be less valuable than that of the 
miller and his men who should grind the 


their habit of eating potatoes, have learn- 


process to occupy more than forty minutes ; 

aud, as they eat but two meals a-day, the 

time devoted even to cookery does not 

very much exceed that requisite iv an Eng- 

lish cottage, especially if the Euglish wo- 

man make, as she should do, a mess of 
pottage of her bread and cheese and on- 

ions. Mr. Cobbett has, I fear, had some 

success in prejudicing the minds of the 

vulgar in England against this our favorite 

This clever person writes 
about all things with an appearance of 
minute particularity, which naturally bas 
an amazingly imposing effect on the unin- 
formed pop’.tace ; but the fact ie, that he 
is grossly ignorant on this as well as many 
other topics,(such as polities and the plant- 
ing of trees,) on which he yet adventures 
his crade thouzh very positive opinions to 
the public. As sneering and ridicule oper- 
ate more powerfully than reasoning ou the 
class of persons who are likely to. be in- 

fluenced by Mr. Cobbett’s writings, I wish 
to acquaint them with the feet, that the 
lower orders of this country, wio are in- 
finitely better skilled in the arts of ridicule 
and sneering than themselves, feel and ex- 
press quite as much contempt for Johu 
Bull’s bread and cheese, as he can do for 
Paddy’s potatoes. Ido not say this in any 
unkindness, but only to correct a false im- 
pression of superiority which the boors 
dwelling on the east side of the Channel 
sometimes arrogate to themselves over the 
fayming laborers of Ireland; whilst, in 
reality, they are, in everything requiring 
the exertion of quickness and acuteness of 
intellect, great!y inferior to the least in- 
formed class in this country.—(Ibid.} 


The people of Feroe say, that the seal e- 
very ninth night puts offits skin and gets a 
human form, and then dances and sports 
like the “ human mortals,” till it resumes 
its skin and becomes a seal again. It once 
happened that a man came by while .this 
took place, aud seeing the skin, he seized 
itand hid it. When the seal, which was 
in the shape of a woman, could not find its 
skin to creep into, it was forced to remain 
in the human furm, and as she was fair to 
look upon, the same man took her to wife, 
had children by her, and lived right kappy 
withher. After along time, the wife found 
the skin that had been stolen, and could 
uot resist the temptation to creep into it, 
and sv she became a seal again. 

Mr. Hibbert, ia his description of the 
Shetland Islands, relates the same story in 
such a pleasing manner that it is impossi- 
ble to refrain from quoting his words. 
“+ Sometimes,” he informs us,“ Mermen 
and Merwomen have formed connuubial 
attachment with the human race. A sto- 
ry is told of au inhabitant of Unst, who, in 
walking on the sandy margin of a voe, saw 
a number of these beings dancing by moon 
light, aud several seal-skins strewed beside 
them on the ground. At his approach, 
they immediately fled to secure their garbs, 
and taking upon themselves the form of 
seals, plunged into the sea. But as the 
Shetlander perceived that one skin lay 
close to his feet, he snatched it up, bore it 
swiftly away, and placed it in concealment. 
On returning to the shore, he met the fair- 
est damset that was ever gazed upon by 
mortal eyes lamenting tti® robbery by 
which she should become an exile from 
her submarine friends and a tenant of the 
upper world. Vainly she implored the re- 
stitution of ker property: the man had 
drunk deeply cf love, and was inexorable, 


as hie betrothed spouse. The Merlady 
perceiving that she must become an inhab- 
itant of the earth, found that she could not 
do better than accept of the offer. This 





train of arts and artizans is introduced ; 


but offered her protection beneath his roof 
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for many years, and several children were. 
the fruits of it, who retained no farther 
marks of their origin, than inthe resem- 
blance which a sort of web between their 
fingers bore to the fore-feet of a seal—this 
peculiarity being possessed by the descend- 
ants of the family tu the present day. The 
Shetlander’s love fur his Merwife was un- 

hounded, but his affection was coldly re- 
turned. The lady would often steal aloue 

to the desert strand, and, on a signal be- 

ing gen, a large seal would make hia ap- 

pearance, with whom she would held, in 

an unknown tongue, 6n anxious confer- 

rence. Years had thus glided away, when 

it happened that one of the children, in the 

course of his play, found concealed beneath 

asteck of corr a seal’s skin, and delight- 

ed with the prize, ran with it to his moth- 

er. Her eyes glistened with rapture—she 

gazed upon it us her own—as the means 

by whick she could pass through the 

ocean thatledto her native home. She 

burst forth into an ecstacy of joy, which 

wasonly moderated whes she beheld her 

children whom she was now about to lgave, 

and after hastily embracing them, fled with 

nll speed towards the sea side. The hus- 

band immediately returned—learned the 

discovery that had taken place—ran to 

overtake the wife, but ouly arrived in time 

to seo her transformation of shape com- 

pleted—to see her in the form. of a seul, 

bound from the ledge of a rock into the sea. 

The Jarge animal of the same kind with 

whom she had held a secret converse svot 

appeared, and evidently congratulated her 

in the most tender manner on her escape. 

But before she dived to unknown depths, 

she cast a parting glance atthe wretched 

Shetlander, whose despairing looks excited 

in her breast a few transient feelings of 
commiseration. ‘* Farewell,’ said sbe to 

him: * I loved you very well when J resid- 

ed upon earth, but I always loved my 

firat husband much better.’ 


Poverty. The poverty of a poor man is 
the least part of i:ig misery; in ail the 
storms of fortune he isthe first that must 
stand the shock of extremity. Poor men 
are perpetual sentinels, watching in the 
depth of night, against the incessant as- 
aaults of want; while the rich lie stored in 
secure repose, and compassed with a large 
abundance. If the land be russeted with 
a bloodless famine, are not the poor the 
first that sacrifice their lives to hunger ? 
If war thunders in the trembling country’s 
lap, are not the poor those that are ex- 
posed to the enemies sword anc outrage ? 
If the plague, like a loaded spunge, flies 
sprinkling poison through a populous 
kingdom, the poor are the first that are sha-- 
ken from the burdened tree; while the 
rich, furnished with the helps of fortune, 
have means to wind outthemselves and 
turn these sad endurances on the poor’ 
that cannot avoid thein. Like salt marsh- 
es that Jie low, they are sure, whensoever 
the sect of this world rages to be first under, 
and embarrassed with. a fretting care. 
Who like the poor are harrowed with op- 
pression, ever subject to the impervious 
taxes and the gripes of migbtiness? Con- 
tinual care checks the spirit, continual la- 
bor checks the body, and contiual insul- 
tation both ; he is like one rolled in a vessel 
full of spikes, which way soever he turns, 
he something finds that pricks him. Yet, 
besides all these, there is another trans- 
cendant misery, and thisis, that it mekes 
man contemptible. * Nil habet infelix,’ &c. 


Unhappy want hath nothing harder in it 
Than that it makes men —— 


As it the poor man were but fortune’s 
dwarf, made lower than the rest of men to 
be laughed at. “Extreme peverty, one 
calls a lanth orn, that lights us to all mis- 
eries ; and without doubt, when ‘tis urgent 
and importunate, it is ever chasing upon 
the very heart of nature. What pleasure 
canhe 'e:ve in life, whose whole life is grip- 
ed by some or other misfortune ? living uu 
time free but that wherein he does not live, 
his sleep. His mind ia ever at jar, either 
with desire, fear, care, or sorrow: his ap- 
petite unappeasingly craving supply of food 
for his body,which is either numbed with 
cold or idlenes, or stewed in sweat with la- 
bor. Nor can it be, but it will imbase soon 
the purest mnetal in man ; it will alehymize 
the gold of virtue, and mix it with more 
dull alluy.” . 


Turxey. Several laws of the Koran 
enjoin the Mussulmans to lay by sums of 
money. In order to observe this precept 
exch Sovereign, residing in Constantinople 
since Mahomet 11. who nade the conquest 
of this city in 1453,encloses in a chamber of 
the Seraglio the gold and silver, and other 
riches which he intends to economize. The 
sum that each Sultan pnts aside in this man- 
ner amounts to about £480,000, a kind of 
tariff fixed upon by common consent in- 
dependently of the duty of ge Sovereigns 
in placing to this amoun?the sums re- 
ceived from the taxes and not 2xpenied, 
he conceives it to be agreeable to Heaven 
and to the nation, in adding to this fund 
‘the presents that are made kim, either in 
precious stones or other articles of great 
value. It is well known, bow punegilious 
the Turkish Sovereign isin this respect ; 
his subjects, as well as foreigners, cannot 
obtain what they solicit, even according to 
all principles of justice, unless they add to 
their petitions, presents, the value of which 
is proportioned to the object which they 
desire. No one can be ignorant of the 
extent of confiscations pronounced in un 
arbitary manner by the Despot of Con- 
stantinople against private individuals and 
againstthe Pachas; and when he has de- 
posited these sumsin his sinking fund, in his 
opinion the iniquity ofsuch measures is im- 
mediately obliterated. Superstion, in the 
Ottoman territory, bas attained to euch a de- 
gree, that the people are persuaded, the 
nore this fund increasee, the more his reign 
will be fortunate and prosperous. This 
fund is therefore called theSacred Treasure. 
Llistory does not confirm this opinion ; but 
the ‘Turks care very little about history or 
the lessons it affords. And what becomes 
of this treasure accumulated .in so con- 
sideruble a manner by each Sultan ?— 
Thia is a curiaus question. ; 
Every year the Kislar Aga,the chief of 
{the black eunuchs makes,an inventory of 
the riches amassed during the twelve- 
month; and the operation being termi- 
nated, the Grand Seignior, accompanied 
by the principal officers of the Crown, re- 
pairs in grand ceremony to the chamber 
of the Treasury, and places his signet up- 
on thechest. After the. * uth of the Sove- 


his chamber as he lived years. 





strange connubial attachment subsisted 


ber isthen closed and the siguetsof every 


—* be earnestly deprecated by all true 
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one of the principal officera placed upon the | 
door; and an inscripton is added, iindica- | 
ting that in this place is the treasure of such 
aSultan. His successor forms his treasu- 
sy in another room of the Seraglio, and 
after his death it is also closed, and the 
same circumstance occurs during each new 
reign. Now,as from thetime of Mahomet | 
II. Constantirople numbers forty-one Sul- 
tans, there exist in the Seraglio, forty-one 
chambers, containing each the treasure 
of each of these Sovereigns. ‘ 
In orderto touch any of these treasures 
—to dare to enter a single one of the num- 
erouschambers—it would be necessary that 
the Ottoman Empire were reduced to the 
lowest extremity. It appears that the 
necessity of violating the Sacred Treasury 
bas not hitherto been deemed necessary. 
The Sultans, rather than have recourse to 
sucha measure, prefer making the most 
cruel exactions from their subjects. Such 
is the financial system of economy of this 
nation—it is far from the acknowledged 
principles of civilized States. 

Russian Marniaces. The ceremonics 
which accompany marriage in Russia are 
particularly curious. “In this country 
marriage is generally negotiated through 
the intervention of friends; ur else the pa- 
rents decide upon the husband ; and it may 
therefore be said to be entered into with- 
out the consent of the female, who is not 
allowed to express any will of her own, 
which, it mustbe admitted, says little io 
favour of the morality of'a nation. Among. 
the ceremonics used on this occasion, it is 
said thata whip is presented to the bride 
by her proposed lord and master, which is 
certainly neither the moat elegant or agree- 
able emblem of the wedded state, especi- 
ally should the lady be disposed to think 
fit to retain it in her own hands, as doubt- 
less sometimes will happen. Another ill- 
omened ceremony attending the, nuptials 
is that of crowning the bride with a gar- 


terness incident to the matrimonial state. 
After the knot is tied, the priest sprinkles 
her with bops, that plant being considered 
enblematical of fertility: asymbol that 


althusians. The new-made bride is then 
conducted home by anumber of dowagers 
and duennas, preceded by the priest carry- 
ing the cross, and an attendant who offers 
up prayers. At the table the new-married 
pair are presented with bread and sult ; af- 
ter which an old woman conducts them to 
their chamber, reminding the bride of one 
most important lesson, namely, that al- 
though she holds the whip, yet she must 
‘obey’ her husband. Jt may be further 
nrentioned, that no people carry the custom 
of muking marriage-presents to a greater 
extent than the apperorders. A bride has 
been known to be so loaded with gifis, that 
a large room has been actually filled with 
them, and make a kind of public exhibi- 
tion. It may beadded, that, in thiscountry, 
entering into a second ar third marriage is 
disapproved of, and a fourth expressly pro- 
hibited.” 

Tre Tare or THe Wigs. Thejudges of 
the Supreme Court at Madras wear nearly 
similar robesto the English judges ; but, 
at present, they dispense with wigs, from 
whieh the bar are also exemot, though the 
Calcutta judzes stil! submit to that griev- 
ous penalty! Upon the first formation of 
the court, however, Sir Thomas Strange, 
the chief justice, had strongly urged that 
the dignity and decorum of the bench re- 
quired the judges tu wear them. A batch 
of them were accordingly sent for from 
England. The cuck-roaches had amused 
themselves during the passage with the 
wig of the chief justice, aud had made 
such havo¢ with it, that he came into court 
with one of hia ears projecting out of a 
large hole, which those voracious reptiles 
had eaten on one side of it. A laugh, balf 
suppressed, from the bar and the officers of 
the court, adinonished him of the unfortu- 
nate hiatus ; but in order to cover the pro- 
truding eur, he pulled the wig so much a- 
way, as to leave the other still more ex- 
posed. Sir Henry Gwillin, constitutional- 
ly irascible and nervous, bore the incum- 
brance with great composure ; but it was 
too much for Sir Benjamin Sullivan, who, 
finding that the wig harboured in its laby- 
rinths an immense host of mosquitoes, de- 
tached parties of which were buzzirg every 
moment about his face, and feeling also his 
head to be in a state of unwonted perspi- 
ration, snatched it off in a sudcen fit of in- 
dignation, and threw it, with an oath that 
was somewhat extra judicial into the mid- 
die ofthe court. His example was instinet- 
ively followed by the two others; and the 
three. wigs, flying from the bench, and a- 
lighting like so many birds on the same | 
spot, constituted a most irresistible species | 
of farce. A roar of janghter ensued; aud | 
it was some time before the court conld re- 
cover its gravity sufficiently to go on with 
the business. . 

Cuanacter oF THE Prorte or Hinpos- 
TaN. Having lived twenty-three years in 
India, and passed much of that time in in- 
timate intercourse with various natives, I 
have a different opinion of their character 
to that given in several printed works. 1 
have constantly seen, m their acts and con- 
duct, the practice of the most amiable vir- 
‘tes. IJ have experienced, from many, the 
most grateful attachment. { believe them 
capable of all the qualities that can adorn 
the human mind ; and though I allow ma- 
ny of their imputed faults, (where is the in- 
dividual or the nation without them?) I 
must still ascribe those faults more to the 
rigour of the despotisms under which they 
have so long groaned, and which uihap 
pily we have but slenderly alleviated, than 
to natural depravity of disposition, or to 
any institutions peculiar to themselves. It 
should alse be remembered, that no small 
portion both of the wealth and fame of this 
country bas been acquired through the | 
meaus of native ludians. Justice and grat- | 
itude, therefore, require of us to make | 








country, and the apparently uiited exer- 
tions of our faithful friends, and grateful 


channels cleared, to relieve existing diffi- 
culties, or todisarm the efforts of neigh- 
bouring malignity ? The golden dreams 
that havedeluded so many speculators to 
fancy the provinces of South America, and 





reign there are foundas many chests in | even the interior of Africa, to be filled with , * 
The cham- | interminable resources for the immediate | 
| consumption of British goods, have now | 


land of wormwood, as figurative to the bit- |.crowd, every one striving to kiss the sa- 


them the best returns inour power. Under ! 
the peculiar circumstances, too, of our own | 


vanished ; Lut fields of better prospect are 
still within our reach. In India, if any 
where, can these flattering expectations be 
realized. In India, more than could have 
been expected has already resulted from 
the few privileges so reluctantly conceded 
to the free trade by the actof 1813. In Jn- 
dia, cotumercial treasuges exist, of which 
very inadequate conceptions have yet been 
formed in Britain ; the avenues to whieh 
may be further widened at the pleasure of 
the British legislature ; but will be again 
contracted, if the suggestions of. prejudice, 
or self-interest, be allowed to prevail over 
the dictates of a sounder policy. 


Curtovus Rvusstan Ceremony. The ce- 
remony of blessing the waters of the Neva 
is particularly edifying. “ During winter 
an odd ceremony takes place, namely, that 
of pronouncing a benediction on the Neva. 
This religious rite, at which the imperial 
family nee'always present, is marked with 
extraordinary pomp. <A temple of wood is 
erected on the ice, near the admiralty, with 
an efligy of John the the Baptist, and orna- 
mented with paintings representing vari- 
ous acts connected With the life of our Sa- 
vior. In the centre is suspended a figure 
of the Holy Spirit over a hole perforated in 
the ice, around which carpets are spread. 
The wilitary are formed into line along the 
the river ; the bella ‘of the churches are 
rung ; cannon are fired; while the metro- 
politan, accompanied by a number of dig- 
nified ecclesiastics, enter this sanctum 
sanctorum. The metropolitan dips a cruci- 
fix into the aperture in the ice three times, 
uttering at the same time a prayer or eja- 
culation ; and on this oceasion St. Nicho- 
las comes in for his share of adoration, as 
an indispensable part of the ceremony, a 
prayer being especially addessed to him. 
The pontiff then sprinkles the water on the 
people around, and also on the colours of 
the regiments. On departure of the pro- 
cession,.a scramble tukes place among the 


cred aperture. Nor dothey omit, likewise, 
to carry away With them to their homes 
some of the water itself, to which they a- 
scribe great virtue, particularly those in- 
fected with some diseases.” 


Marcu or Intgirecr. A genticman 
the other day, visiting Mr. Woad’s school 
in Edinburgh, had a book put into bis band 
for the purpose of examining aclass. ‘The 
word “ inheritance” occuring in the verse, 
the querist interrogated the younyster as 
follows :—* What isinheritance ?” 4. 
“ Patriinony.” ‘* What is patrimony 2” 4. 
“* Something left by afather.” “ What 
would you call it if left by a mother ?” 4. 
“ Matrimony.” 


— — 

The following aneedote we have from 
undoubted authority, being authenticated 
by the son of the person therein mentioned, 
who is at present a resident near Ballyna- 
hinch :—John Martin, commonly called 
Rough Jack,” who resided in the ‘Town- 
land of Magharatimpany, -ne«r Ballyna- 
hinch, left his native country for America, 
in 1799, at the advanced age of 80. Ashort 
time prior to his death, which touk place 
about three years since, be built a hay-rick 
for his son, upon which be threw up his 
heels, stood on his head, gave three cheers 
for his native couctry, and challenged the 
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Certificate of Leonard Stod 
Tothe Public Marin? bens seized in the 
wath the prevailing Influenza, £ continued, 
two years, to be troubled with a had cough, 
breathing, occasional pain in th 
with bad digestion and the expectoration o 
ter, I consulted three distinguished 
use of Anderson’s Cough Drops, the In 
celebrated remedies, without relief. Atx 
last J olnained a hottle of the Vegrtable 
The beneficial effect was in:mediate ; 
three months my health was as good a 
last ten years. 3 
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the Lungs. This Balsam has been 
extraordinary success, in cons 
spitting of blood, hooping cough, aud 
every kind. The evidence in ity fi 
universal satisfaction it has civen to- thosg: 
the very high ctlebrity it has rapid 
that it is frequently prescribed hy 
is a very agreeable Medicine, and 
effectual. : 


From the numerous certificates ¢6 
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those who are unacquajuted with the 


Certificate of Abiczer Alger, Jr. of We 
Having been seized with a very violent 


tended with a bad cough, aud spitting of 
by the recommendation of a friend, to make ti 


etable Pulmonary Balsam : and was com 
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Rochester, N. ¥. Nov. 21, 1827. 





United States to produce such a man, at 
his time of life. 
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J 
Minstress. Under this title, the fol- 
lowing musicians were classed in the “ or- 


dinances of the household of Edward = the 


third.” Five trumpets; one citoler; five 
pipers ; one taberett ; two clarions ; one 
makerer 3 one fiddler; three waits ; and 
three archer. on horse, and three archers on 
toot! 


tional pieces, burlesque has ever reigned in 
the titles of their buoks of piety ; as, The 
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pus most valuable remedy discovered for 
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treet, 8S. N.EREWEK & LhOTHERS, 92, 
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far superion to any other Ointment 


Suuffers of Divine Love” —*“ The Spiritus! | Salt Kheum, and other wopurities of { 


Mustard Pot, to make the soul sneeze wit 


Or 
Also-—-CLAY’S STOMACH BI 


devotionr’—* The Capuchin, booted and | at cases of the fuiluwing description to 


spurred for paradise.” 


At the town of Northwick, in the county 
of Chester, a whimsical privilege is allow- 
ed, by the charter of that chure!s, to the 


that he is to receive matriage fees to the 


same amount asthe clerk, or, instead there- | wholesale and retail. 
may be supplied on the same 
Pruptietors. 
ed to cali at the abuve named place ter 
Also, sold at Messrs. D. & J. HEN@E 
* * Apothecaries in the city of 

ec 


of, the garters of the bride. 


Coxuxprum. Wir is an Irishman rol- 
ling on the groutid like a watchman gomg 
his rounds ? D’ye give itup ? Because he’s 
Pat-rolting. 
EES 

VEGi r ABLE 

Rake aa et ANDSPEUIFIC SOLVENT Pow- 

DERS. This preparation is a’ remedy for the Gravel 
and its kindred complaints; viz. Sureness of the kidnits ; 
Chroaic Inflammation ou the uvinary organs; difficulty of 
Micturition : bluedy water ; Stranguary, aud every species 
of giavelor stone in the bladder. Lt is likewise ome of the 
most eſſicie ut remedies fur Dropsy, thai has ever been dis- 
covered ; and on the principle that the immediate cause of 
Dropsy, isa diseased state uf the exhalants, and w — system. 

The following Ceruificates are offered for the satisfaciion of 
the public, and many others may be found on the bill of di- 
rections. 

The Subscriber, resident of the city of Boston, has heen for 
seven years, sorely aMicied with the gravel, which complaint 
was frequently so severe, as to imeapacitate him from labor, 
for months together. Ile has taken the advice of the most 
celebrated physicians, and persevered in their prescriptions, 
but the complaint incteasee in séverity, until he made trial 
of the Vegetable Lithontriptic aud Sulveat Powder, in July 
last. From the use of this medicine, he has received the 
most salutary and unexpected operation, as it has impioved 
the state of his health. and effectually dissolved the zravel 
into such minute particles, that they have passed off without 
difficulty. Signed, CALVIN LANE. 

Boston, December, 1825. 

The Subscriber has received the most happy effect from 
the use of one boitle of the Vezetable Lithuniriptic and 
Solvent Powders. He has been afficted for some time past 
with the gravel, which had induced great debility and dis- 
tress. He followed the advice of the must celebrated pliy- 
sicians, wifhout the Jeast benefit, and, as a last resort, made 
use of the above medicine, which immediately and wholly 
removed the complaint. He would must strongly recommend 
this medicine to those who are suffering from similar cor- 
plaints. Signed, JONAS STONE. 

Ashfield, June &, 1826. 


A gentleman of Porto Rico, who had been cured of a 


| complaint of the urinary system, hy the use of the Lithon- 
 ‘Tiptic, has tately ordered six bottles, for the use of his 


countrvmep, who were labouring under similar complaints. 
Sold by LOWE & BEED, 44, Hanover-street, opposite 

Elm-st:eet, and J. P. HALL, jr. Union-sireet. Price $2 
Feb. 1. 





A. GOULD 
AS removed tothe first heuse north of the Ba-tist Meet- 
ing House, in Charlesiown, formerly occunied by H. 
Jackson, and has placed his SPONGE BLACKING fur the 
accommodaticn of hie castomers at the foiluwing places, viz. 
| Silas Pierce, & Co. Elm-street—Josiah Hayden, and E. 


| Knowltun & Co. North Market-stiet—E. W. Baxter, Ex- 
allies, on the continent of Europe, to drive | bameesttect—Fraucia Lincoln, acar the bead of India | 
our coinmerce and manufactures from their | 
ehores, who wou!d not gladiy eee fresh | 


T Prepared and signed by A. GOULD, Charlestown, 
Mass. Ask for Gould’s Sponce Blacking, a: yuu wish tobe 
particular. All orders punctually attended to. 
| May 11. eply. 


| COACH, PICTURE, AND WINDOW GLASS 
| —VV ——— for sale at No. 40, Hanover-street, Bes 
i 





tom and New Englan? Crown and Cvitinder Window 
Glass ; Sheet Glass, suitable fer Coach Windows, Pictures, 
1Lso— 

A general assortment of Paints; O11; Brushes, &c. 
Painting and Glazigs aitended to xt the above place. 
Jan 11 iaf—Ty* 
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